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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WE have been told many times that New York is not America and 
that Paris is not France. It has ceased to be possible to assert with 
equal confidence that London is not England. Sir Malcolm Stewart 
gave expert expression to our fears when he said that expansion in 
Greater London ought to be controlled to check the concentration 
of production there; and the Government is now appointing a Royal 
Commission to consider its growth. There have been psychological 
as well as economic reasons for the overgrowth of London. If I were 
an industrialist, and considered my own comfort alone, I should like 
to have my factory in the suburbs of London rather than in a bleak 
northern city. IfI were a senior officer in the Army or the Navy or 
the Air Force, I should think Sheerness, or Woolwich, or Ruislip 
(or Maidenhead for that matter) much more convenient places to 
visit—at least in peace time—than those distant, outlandish places 
now recommended by those who think that military depots should 
be placed where they could least easily be destroyed in war. The 
amenities of the area have been acting as a magnet. 


LonDON Is NOT ENGLAND 

London—or at least Greater London—is so many things. It is 
the greatest seaport in the world. It is the greatest financial and 
commercial centre. It is becoming, if it is not already, the greatest 
manufacturing region. It is the political capital both for Great 
Britain and the Empire. It has the biggest University. The value 
of the possessions in its museums exceeds, I believe, the value of 
all the other public collections in the country put together. Though 
it lacks a National Theatre, it is the centre of the nation’s drama; 
and though it lacks a National Opera, a considerable proportion 
of the musical life of the country is there. Coronations take place 
in London, Courts are held there, and “the Season” is something 
that still counts, though its real season never stops, unless it be in 
August, and even then not wholly. The national newspapers are 
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made and edited in London. The termini of all the railways are 
there. Hotels, restaurants, stores, night-clubs, headquarters of 
societies, clubs for propagandists and conspirators, Broadcasting 
House—no need to prolong the list—what is there, apart from 
basic industries, bathing, beauty spots, and ancient monuments, 
that does not look to London for its centre, or tend to be bigger 
and supposedly better when it is there? 


* * * 


But now at last a consciously directed movement is on foot 
towards decentralization, towards checking this disturbing flow ou 
population southwards, and reviving healthy activities in the 
provinces. There was a time, not so very many years ago, when 
to go northwards—to Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Tyneside, however 
distressing to the eye their sprawling factory towns—was to feel 
oneself breathing a keener, brisker air, amid a life far more strenuous 
and alert than that of the South. One could detect the conscious- 
ness of prosperity and pride of local patriotism in the pages of the 
great provincial newspapers, which still courageously retain the 
finer characteristics of British journalism, though they have a hard 
struggle to exist against those ubiquitous national journals which 
come from London. 


SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON 

But the Coronation ceremonies—the fétes du Couronnement, as our 
French visitors call it—will make London in this coming 
spring more than ever the hub of Britain. No need to talk of the 
all-too-manifest preparations which are being made to receive 
visitors from the provinces and the world. London, and afterwards 
the rest of Britain, will this year be on show for the inspection and 
criticism of foreigners from all countries. The majority of them, no 
doubt, will investigate such lighter amusements as London, in its 
least sad mood, will not fail to provide. But the more critical—and 
it is the more critical in the long run who count—will want to 
know what we talk about and what we read, what sort of pictures 
we have to show, what music may be heard, what drama we have 
in our theatres. They will expect to find, for example, Shakespeare 
as much appreciated in England as he used to be in Germany. 
And certainly, if they read the papers, they will see his name 
mentioned often enough. Only the other day the Shoreditch Housing 
Association invoked the magic name, and The Times informed us 
that if Shakespeare himself could visit the new workers’ flats “in 
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less than no time he would have all the tenants chatting freely and 
all the children hanging round him” (a deduction, clearly, from 


internal evidence). 
x ok ok 


But talk about Shakespeare is all to the good if it is sometimes 
translated into action. An association of Englishmen (aided by 
Americans) are seeking to dedicate to Shakespeare places in London 
connected with his name, and are busy with a plan to rebuild on 
the Southwark bank of the Thames the old Globe Theatre and 
the Mermaid Tavern, and to construct in their vicinity a great 
Elizabethan building to contain a library, museum, hall, and club 
rooms—a most pleasing scheme which, if it materializes, should be 
an excellent contribution to the still bigger schemes which must 
soon be prepared for the reconstruction of the south bank of the 


Thames. 
* * Ox 


Already, of course, and in the full vigour of life, is the Old Vic, 
which for so long and so faithfully, with its productions of plays 
and its loyal audiences, has been rendering much more than lip 
service to the appreciation of Shakespeare. In the West End, also, 
I believe it is the case that there have been more productions of 
Shakespeare in recent years than at any other period in this century. 
Only the other day Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet 
were quickly followed by As You Like It, with Miss Edith Evans as 
Rosalind, and that by The Taming of the Shrew. We see the influence 
of the Old Vic reasserting itself in the West End. I wish that the 
foreigners who will be in London in May could see Mr. Esmé 
Church’s production of As You Like Jc just as it was done at the 
New Theatre, with Miss Evans so perfectly interpreting the inner, 
essential Shakespeare. For what she did was to be not merely 
Rosalind, but, in being Rosalind, to bring us also to the very heart 
of Shakespearean drama, to give us Shakespeare himself—which is 
not so impossible as it sounds, since in all but the earliest of his 
plays it is not a great exaggeration to say that the whole of him is 
discoverable in every part. Never have I seen Rosalind so perfectly 
interpreted, with the absolutely right combination of mockery and 
passion, delicately, exquisitely impassioned laughter that was near, 
but not too near, the brink of tears. What Miss Evans made me feel 
more than any other actor or actress I have ever seen was not 
merely that she could make a great part out of a Shakespearean 
character, but that her mind was really in tune with that of the 
dramatist. That appeared negatively as well as positively. Note the 
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restraint with which she subdued her playing in the opening scenes, 
and gave the centre of the stage to Celia. 


Tue Paris EXHIBITION 

I have been speaking of the magnetism of London. It is to be 
hoped that this year Paris will emerge from the partial eclipse she 
has suffered in recent years. Whilst we are holding our “‘fétes du 
Couronnement” the French will be having an International Exhibition 
at Paris; and whilst many thousands of French people will be 
coming over here, doubtless large numbers of British people will 
be returning the visit and going to Paris. An International Exhibi- 
tion is, of course, not only useful to the country in which it is held, 
but to every country exhibiting there. The plan and decoration of 
each Pavilion will be judged as an indication of the degree of skill 
attained by the nation it represents in the application of art to 
industry. Among the artists who have done work for the United 
Kingdom Pavilion are John Skeaping, Eric Ravilious, Doris Zin- 
keisen, Edward Bawden, Albert Rutherston, and George Shering- 
ham. 


EpWaRD GARNETT 

I was unable to say anything about Edward Garnett in the last 
number of The London Mercury, which had just gone to press when 
he so suddenly, without sinister warning, died. He will be remem- 
bered in the history of literature not so much for his writings, which 
were few, as for his impressive personality and his successs in 
recognizing, fostering, and nursing the reputation of brilliant or 
talented writers. As a publisher’s reader he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for examining the work of unknown authors. Writing of a 
fine order, when it came his way, did not escape his watchful and 
conscientious scrutiny; and when he had found it he did not let 
go—he tracked the author. down, he compelled him to go on 
writing, he secured publication, and did not cease to talk of the 
merits of his work till sooner or later the literary world listened. 
So it went on for forty years—Garnett presiding at the birth of 
genius till he became a legend of splendid midwifery. His life-work 
was to encourage and sometimes mould the writing of other men— 
from Conrad, Galsworthy, and Lawrence to some of the younger 
authors of to-day. I had counted upon him, from time to time, for 
help in The London Mercury, and I was glad to have prevailed upon 
him to sit for “Sava,” whose drawing of him appeared in the last 
Christmas number. 


R. A. ScoTt-JAMEs 
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TWO POEMS 


By Julian Symons 


I 


THE bird on the bough 
And the intricate leaf, 
The terror without sound 
And the vague shape: 
These show us a way, 
Can answer any question, 
Yet still cannot stay 
Thirst and hunger. 


The bird on the bough, 

The bright and summer laugh, 

Are simple as the wind 

Or the passing ships. 

Were they intricate as we 

Who do not know our position, 
Would they question, would they stay 
Thirst and hunger? 


The bird on the bough 

Has shown us a position, 
Language of any war 
Answers our question. 

No summer bird can help us, 
Laugh or leaf cannot assist us 
To slake our thirst 

Or stay our hunger. 


2 


WHAT cannot be said 

By the eye in looking 

Or the mouth in speaking, 
What cannot be known 

By the eye in reading 

Or the mouth in loving, 
This I would gladly drown. 


A barrier is set 

Between desire and a face. 
Desire touched still is want, 
But of another face; 
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I would give up desire, 

An unwished fire, 

For what is said and known 
This would gladly disown. 


But in the looking eye 

And the touching mouth 

Is what is more than known. 
Since we may know what is, 
Since eye and mouth I wish, 
I should not this way turn, 
But stay alone. 


And between the known 
Face and the face 

That must like flower close 
Will be no space; 

I shall never be certain 
Of face or desire 

Till the final curtain 

And the audience gone. 


A SONG IN LENT 


By Austin Clarke 


THIS is the hour that we must mourn 
With tallows on the black triangle, 
Night has a napkin deep in fold 

To keep the cup; yet who dare pray 
If all in reason should be lost, 

The agony of man betrayed 

At every station of the cross? 


O when the forehead is too young, 
Those centuries of mortal anguish, 
Dabbed by a consecrated thumb 
That crumbles into dust, will bring 
Despair with all that we can know; 
And there is nothing left to sing, 
Remembering our innocence. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


I hammer on that common door 

And, frantic in my superstition, 
Transfix with nails that I have broken, 
The angry notice of the mind. 

Close as the thought that suffers him, 
The habit every man in time 

Must wear beneath his ironed shirt. 


An open mind disturbs the soul, 

And in disdain I turn my back 

Upon the sun that makes a show 

Of half the world, yet still deny 

The pain that lives within the past, 
The flame sinking upon the spike, 
Darkness that man must dread at last. 


YOUNG LOVE 


By Lloyd Frankenberg 


SHE it is, where they lie down, 
Staring long into his stare, 

Tries with little eyelids there 
Whether eyes were blue or brown. 


Laughs, with teeth against his own, 
Asking, Am I always fair, 

Will you always always care? 
Tracing sinew, tracing bone. 


Till she know him, and can tell, 

And can place her finger where 

Sound from breath, and breath from air, 
Came and went. And come to dwell 


Closer with him, day to day, 
Little dare by little dare, 

Death has quite undone his hair, 
Quite has kissed his lips away. 


Do 
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THEN SAITH PILATE: WHAT IS 
TRUTH? 


By Cecily Mackworth 


SANCTA, sancta, sancta, veritas, veritatis 
But O, how far 
Is hidden the working of the morning star. 


Domine Sabaoth, what must we pay 
To tread the reaches of the Milky Way? 


How much the entrance fee? The sideshows on its pier 
Cost but a halfpenny and are twice as near. 


Press in the halfpenny and the little footballers pop out 
Toss up their midget arms, form scrums, and run about 
Then totter, spin and fall (their tin is splintered) 

Dead as the seaside resort where one’s aunts have wintered. 


Miserere nobis, Domine. Who knows 

How cold it may be farther on. Stick to the sideshows. 
Try the ‘“‘Parisian Peep.” Shove in your coin. 

Make blank bald eyes at buttock, breast, and loin. 


(A few poor souls who shiver on the brink 
May hear your sniggers and turn back, relieved.) 


The money slips away before you think 
Not much was wasted—but yet less received. 


And at the end, where Pilate guards the gate, 

You feel a qualm, perhaps you are too late 

You’ve failed the test for sure, but ask him whether 
You have the comfort to have all failed together. 


Sancta, sancta, sancta, veritas veritatis 
But O, how far 
Is hidden the working of the morning star. 
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STAR-BEGOTTEN 


A BIOLOGICAL FANTASIA 
By H. G. Wells 


THE MIND OF MR. JOSEPH DAVIS IS GREATLY 
TROUBLED 


§ 1 
THIS is the story of an idea and how it played about in the minds 
of a number of intelligent people. 

Whether there was any reality behind this idea it is not the business 
ofthe storyteller to say. The reader must judge for himself. One 
man believed it without the shadow of a doubt and he shall be the 
principal figure in the story. 

Maybe we have not heard the last of this idea. It spread from the 
talk of a few people into the magazines and the popular press. It 
had a vogue. You certainly heard of it at the time though perhaps 
you have forgotten. Popular attention waned. Now the thing 
flickers about in people’s minds, not quite dead and not quite alive, 
disconnected and ineffective. It is a queer and almost incredible 
idea, but yet not absolutely incredible. It is a bare possibility that 
this thing is really going on. 

This idea arose in the mind of Mr. Joseph Davis, a man of 
letters, a sensitive, intelligent and cultivated man. It came to him 
when he was in a state of neurasthenia, when the strangest ideas 
may invade and find a lodgement in the mind. 


§ 2 

The idea was born, so to speak, one morning in November at 
the Planetarium Club. 

Yet perhaps before we describe its impact upon Mr. Joseph 
Davis in the club smoking-room after lunch, it may be well to tell 
the reader a few things about him. 

We will begin right at the beginning. He was born just at the turn 
of the century and about the vernal equinox. He had come into the 
world with a lively and precocious intelligence and his “quickness” 
had been the joy of his mother and his nurses. And, after the manner 
of our kind, he had clutched at the world, squinted at it, and then 
looked straight at it, got hold of things and put them in his mouth, 
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begun to imitate, begun to make and then interpret sounds and so 
developed his picture of this strange world in which we live. 

His nurse told him things and sang to him; his mother sang to 
him and told him things; a nursery governess arrived in due course 
to tell him things, and then a governess and a school and a lot of 
people and pictures and little books in words of one syllable and then 
normal polysyllabic books and a large mellifluous parson and various 
husky small boys and indeed a great miscellany of people went on 
telling him things and telling him things. And so continually, his 
picture of the world, and his conception of himself and what he 
would have to do, and ought to do, and wanted to do grew clearer. 

But it was only very gradually that he began to realize that there 
was something about his picture of the universe that perhaps 
wasn’t in the pictures of the universe of all the people about him. 
On the whole the universe they gave him had an air of being real 
and true and just there and nothing else. There were, they intimated, 
good things that were simply good and bad things that were awful, 
and rude things that you must never never even think of, and there 
were good people and bad people and simply splendid people, 
people you had to like and admire and obey, and people you were 
against, people who were rich and prosecuted you if you trespassed, 
and ran over you with motor-cars if you did not look out, and people 
who were poor and did things for you for small sums, and it was all 
quite nice and clear and definite and you went your way amidst 
it all circumspectly and happily, laughing not infrequently. 

Only—and this was a thing that came to him by such impercep- 
tible degrees that at no time was he able to get it in such a way that 
he could ask questions about it—ever and again there was an effect 
as though this sure and certain established world was just in some 
elusive manner at this point or that point translucent, translucent 
and a little threadbare—and as though something else quite different 
lay behind it. It was never transparent. It was commonly nine days 
out of ten a full, complete universe, and then for a moment, for a 
phase, for a perplexing interval, it was as if it was a painted screen 
that hid—What did it hide? 

They told him that a God of eastern Levantine origin, the God of 
Abraham (who evidently had a stupendous bosom) and Isaac and 
Jacob, had made the whole universe, stars and atoms, from start to 
finish in six days and made it wonderfully and perfect, and had set it 
all going and, after some necessary ennuis called the Fall and the 
Flood, had developed certain arrangements that were to culminate 
in the earthly happiness and security and eternal bliss of our Joseph, 
which had seemed to him a very agreeable state of affairs. And, 
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further, they had shown him the most convincing pictures of Adam 
and Eve, and Cain and Abel, and had given him a Noah’s Ark 
to play with, and told him simple Bible stories about the patriarchs 
and the infant Samuel and Solomon and David, and their remarkable 
lessons for us, the promise of salvation spreading out from the 
eastern Levant until it covered the world, and he had taken it all 
in without flinching because at the time he had no standards of 
comparison. Anything might be as true as anything else. Except 
for the difference in colour they put him into the world of Green 
Pastures and there they trained him to be a simply believing little 
Anglican. 

And yet at the same time he found a book in the house with 
pictures of animals that were quite unlike any of the animals that 
frequented the garden of Eden or entered the Ark. And pictures of 
men of a pithecoid, unpleasant type who had lived, it seemed, long 
before Adam and Eve were created. It seemed all sorts of things had 
been going on before Adam and Eve were created, but when he 
began to develop a curiosity about this pre-scriptural world and to 
ask questions about it his current governess snapped his head off 
and hid that disconcerting book away. They were “just antediluvian 
animals,” she said, and Noah had not troubled to save them. And 
when he had remarked that a lot of them could swim, she told 
him not to try and be a Mr. Cleverkins. 

He did his best not to be Mr. Cleverkins. He did his best to love 
this God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as well as fear him (which 
he did horribly, more even than he did the gorilla in Wood’s Natural 
History) and to be overcome with gratitude for the wisdom and 
beauty of a scheme of things which first of all damned him to hell 
fire before he was born and then went to what he couldn’t help 
thinking were totally unnecessary pains on the part of omnipotence 
to save him. Why should omnipotence do that? Why need He do 
that? All He had to do was just say it. He had made the world by 
just saying it. 

Master Joseph did his very best to get his feelings properly adjusted 
to the established conception of the universe. And since most of the 
scriptures concerned events that were now happily out of date, 
and since his mother, his governess, the mellifluous parson, the 
scripture teacher at school, and everybody set in authority over him 
converged in assuring him that now at the price of a little faith and 
conformity things were absolutely all right here and hereafter, so 
far as he was concerned, he did get through some years pretty 
comfortably. He did not think about it too much. He put it all 
away from him—until the subtle alchemy of growth as he became 
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adolescent sent queer winds of inquiry and correlation banging 
open again unsorted cupboards of his brain. 

He went to St. Hobart’s school and then to Camborne Hall, 
Oxford. There is much unreasonable criticism of the English 
public schools, but it is indisputable that they do give a sort of 
education to an elect percentage of their boys. There was quite a 
lot of lively discussion at St. Hobart’s in those days, it wasn’t one of 
your mere games-and-cram schools, and the reaction against the 
dogmatic materialism of the later nineteenth century was in full 
swing there. The head in his sermons and the staff generally faced 
up to the fact that there had been Doubt, and that the boys ought 
to know about it. 

The science master was in a minority of one on the staff, and he 
came up to St. Hobart’s by way of a technical school; the public 
school spirit cowed him. St. Hobart’s did not ignore science but it 
despised the stuff, and all the boys were given some science so that 
they could see just what it was like. 

Davis, because of his mental quickness, had specialized in the 
classical side, nevertheless he did his minimum of public school 
science. He burnt his fingers with hot glass and smashed a number 
of beakers during a brief interlude of chemistry, and he thought 
biology the worst of stinks. He found the outside of a rabbit delight- 
ful but the inside made him sick; it made him physically sick. He 
acquired a great contempt for “‘mere size’ and that kept astronomy 
in its place. And when he came to grips with doubt, in preparation 
for confirmation, he realized that he had been much too crude in 
feeling uncomfortable about that early Bible narrative and the 
scheme of salvation and all the rest of it. As a matter of fact statement 
it was not perhaps in the coarser sense true, but that was because 
of the infirmities of language and the peculiar low state of the 
eastern Levantine intelligence and eastern Levantine moral ideas 
when the hour to “‘reveal’’ religion had struck. Great resort had had 
to be made for purposes of illustration to symbols, parables, and 
inaccurate but edifying stories. People like David and Jacob had 
been poor material for demonstration purposes, but that was a 
point better disregarded. 

The story of creation was symbolical, and its failure to correspond 
with the succession of life on earth did not matter in the least, the 
Fall was symbolical of things too mysterious to explain, and why 
there had to be an historical redemption when the historical fall 
had vanished into thin air, was the sort of thing no competent 
theologian would dream of discussing. There it was. Through 
such matters of faith and doctrine Joseph Davis was taken at a 
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considerable speed, which left him hustled and baffled rather than 
convinced. 

But the curious thing about these initiatory explanations was, 
that all the time another set of ideas at an entirely different level 
was being put before him as a complete justification for the uncritical 
acceptance of Bible, Church, and Creed. It was being conveyed to 
him that it really did not matter what foundations of myth or fantasy 
the existing system of western civilization was built upon; the fact 
that mattered was that it was built upon that foundation and that 
a great ritual of ceremonial and observance which might be logically 
unmeaning, and an elaborate code of morality which might ulti- 
mately prove to be arbitrary, nevertheless constituted the co-ordinat- 
ing fabric of current social life and that social life could not now go 
on without them. So that all this freethinker and rationalist stuff 
became irrelevant and indeed contemptibly crude. Reasonable men 
didn’t assert. They didn’t deny. They were thinking and living at a 
different level. You could no more reconstruct religion, social 
usage, political tradition, than you could replan the human skeleton 
—which also was open to considerable criticism. 

That put Joseph Davis in his place. Arguments about the Garden 
of Eden and Jonah’s Whale passed out of discussion. He was left 
face to face with history and society. Christianity and its churches, 
the monarchy and political institutions, the social hierarchy, seemed 
to be regarding him blandly. It is no good inquiring into our 
credentials now, they seemed to say. Here we are. We work. (They 
seemed to be working then.) And what other reality is there? 

By this time he was at Oxford, talking and thinking occasionally, 
pretending to think a lot and believing that he was thinking a lot. 
The dualism that had dawned upon him in childhood looked less 
like being resolved than ever. The world-that-is no longer contested 
his fundamental criticisms, but it challenged him to produce any 
alternative world-that-might-be. There it was, the ostensible world, 
definite, fundamentally inconsistent maybe, but consistent in texture. 
An immense accumulation of falsity and yet a going concern. So 
things are. 

It looked so enduring. He wavered for a time. On one hand was 
the brightly lit story of current things, the front-window story, a 
mother’s knee story of a world made all for his reception, a world 
of guidance, safe government, a plausible social order, institutions 
beyond effective challenge, a sure triumph for good behaviour and a 
clear definition of right and wrong, of what was done and what was 
not done, and against it was no more than a shadow story which was 
told less by positive statement than by hints, discords that stirred 
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beneath the brightness, murmurs from beneath, and vague threats 
from incidental jars. That shadow world, that mere criticism of 
accepted things, had no place for him, offered him nothing. No 
shapes appeared there but only interrogations. The brightly lit 
story seemed safest, brightest, and best to his ripening imagination ; 
he did his best to thrust that other tale down among all sorts of other 
things, improper and indecent thoughts for example, that have to 
be kept under hatches in the mind. 

Momentous decisions have to be made by all of us in those three 
or four undergraduate years; we take our road, and afterwards there 
is small opportunity for a return. Mr. Joseph Davis had a quick 
mind and a facile pen and he was already writing and writing rather 
well before he came down. He chose to write anyhow. His father 
had left him with a comfortable income, and there was no mercenary 
urgency upon him. He elected to write about the braver, more 
confident aspects of life. He was for the show. He began to write 
heartening and stalwart books and to gird remorselessly at dissidence 
and doubt. What I write, he said, shall have banners in it and 
trumpets and drums. No carping, nothing subversive. Sociology is 
going out of fashion. So he committed himself. He began first 
with some successful brave historical romances and followed up 
with short histories of this or that gallant interlude in the record. 

King Richard and Saladin was his first book and then he wrote 
The Singing Seamen. Then came Smite with Hammer, Smite with Sword, 
and after that he ran up and down the human tree, telling of the 
jolly adventures of Alexander and Caesar and Jengis Khan (The 
Mighty Riders) and the Elizabethan pirates and explorers, and so 
on. But as he had a sound instinct for good writing and an excep- 
tionally sensitive nature, the more he wrote, the more he read and 
learnt and—which was the devil of it—thought. : 

He should not have thought. When he took his side he should, 
like a sensible man, have stopped thinking. 

Besides which some people criticized him rather penetratingly, and 
for an out and out champion he was much too attentive to criticism. 

He became infected with a certain hesitation about what he was 
doing. Perhaps he was undergoing that first subtle deterioration from 
that assurance of youth which is called “growing up”; a phase that 
may occur at anyage. He wrotewith diminishing ease and confidence, 
and let qualifying shadows creep into his heroic portraits. He would 
sometimes admit quite damaging things, and then apologise. 
He found this enhanced the solidity of some of his figures, but it 
case a shadow on his forthright style. He told no one of this loss of 
inner elasticity, but he worried secretly about it. 
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Then, courageously but perhaps unwisely, he resolved to make a 
grand culminating frontal attack upon the doubt, materialism, and 
pessimism of shadowland, in the form of a deliberately romanticized 
history of mankind. It was to be a world history justifying the ways 
of God to man. It was also to justify his own ways to himself. It was 
to be a great parade—a cavalcade of humanity. 

For some reason he never made clear to himself he did not begin 
at the creation of the world but on the plain of Shinar. He put the 
earlier history into the mouths of retrospective wise old men. From 
the Tower of Babel man dispersed about the world. 

History regarded with a right-minded instinct has often a super- 
ficial appearance of being only a complicated tangle still awaiting 
analysis, and it was not always easy to show Man winning all the 
time and Right forever triumphant against the odds—in the long 
run that is. The Heritage of Mankind, the Promise and the Struggle— 
that was one of the titles he was considering—implies a struggle 
with, among other things, malignant fact. Fact sometimes can be 
very obstinate and malignant. 

He had got himself into a tangle with the Black Death. He had 
started—rashly, he was beginning to realize—upon a chapter 
dealing with the ennobling effect of disease, one of three to be 
called respectively, Flood, Fire, and Pestilence; and that had led him 
into a considerable amount of special reading. He had always been 
for taking his own where he found it, and he had been inspired by 
Paul de Kruif’s Aficrobe Hunters to annex some of that writer’s 
material, infuse it with religious devotion, and then extend his 
discourse to show how throughout the ages these black visitations 
properly regarded had been glorious stimulants (happily no longer 
urgently needed), for the human soul. But he found the records of 
exemplary human behaviour during the Black Death period dis- 
concertingly meagre.. The stress was ali on the horror of the time, 
and when everything was said and done, our species emerged, 
hardly better in its reactions than a stampede of poisoned rats. 
That at any rate was how the confounded records showed things. 
And this in spite of his heroic efforts to read between the lines and 
in spite of his poetic disposition to supplement research with a little 
invention—intuition, let us say, rather than invention. That, he 
knew, was a dangerous disposition. Too much intuition might bring 
down the disparagement of some scholarly but unsympathetic 
pedant upon him, and all the other fellows would be only too glad 
to pick it up and repeat it. 

And then suddenly his mind began to slip and slide. He had, 
he realized, been overworking and what is so common an aspect of 
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overwork, he could not leave off. Overwork had brought worry 
and sleeplessness in its train. He would lie awake thinking of the 
Black Death and the pitiful behaviour to which tormented humanity 
can sink. Vivid descriptive phrases in the old records it would have 
been healthier to forget, recurred to him. At first it was only the 
Black Death that distressed him, and then his faith in human splen- 
dour began to collapse more widely. A cracked handbell heralded 
an open cart through the streets of plague-stricken London, and 
once more the people were called upon to bring out the dead. 
Something revived his memory of the horror pictures of Goya in 
the Prado, and that dragged up the sinister paintings in the Wiertz 
Museum in Brussels. That again carried him to the underside of 
Napoleon’s career and the heaped dead of the Great War. Why 
write a Grand Parade of Humanity, asked doubt, when Winwood 
Reade had already written The Martyrdom of Man? He found himself 
criticizing his early book about Alexander the Great, Youth the 
Conqueror. 

He had told that story triumphantly. Now in the black morning 
hours it came back upon him in reverse. Something in his own 
brain confronted him and challenged him. Your Alexander, it 
said, your great Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, who was as you 
say, the master mind of the world, was in truth, as you know, 
just an ill-educated spendthrift. Why do you try to pervert the 
facts? By sheer accident—and most history is still a tale of accidents 
—he found himself in a rotten, nerveless, self-indulgent world that 
had no grown men in it able to hold him out and give him the 
spanking he deserved, and as luck would have it, he had the only 
up-to-date and seasoned army in existence, completely at his 
disposal. He hadn’t made it. It came to him. The fools went where 
he told them to go. When you wrote all that stuff about his taking 
Greek civilization to Persia and Egypt and India, you were merely 
giving him credit for what had happened already. Why? Greek 
civilization owed nothing to him. He took advantage of it. He 
picked it up and smashed it over the head of poor old Darius. 
Smashed it—just as these plunging dictators of to-day seem likely 
to smash your poor civilization—nobody able to gainsay them. 
He left the Glory that was Greece in fragments, for the Romans 
to pick up in their turn. He wasted the Macedonian cavalry and 
phalanx, just as our fools to-day are going to waste aviation. For no 
good at all; for no plain result. Alexander was just a witless accident 
in an aimless world. And think of his massacres and lootings, and 
how it fared with the women and children, the common life of the 
world. Why did you write this florid stuff about Alexander the 
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Great? And about Caesar—and about all these other pitiful heroes 
of mankind. Why do you keep it up, Joseph? If you did not know 
better then, you know better now. Your newspapers should be 
teaching you. Why do you pretend that a sort of destiny was unrolling? 
That it was all leading up to Anglicanism, cricket, the British 
Empire, and what not? Why do you go on with these pretences? 
These great men of yours never existed. The human affair is more 
intricate than that. More touching. Saints are sinners and philo- 
sophers are fools. Religions are rigmaroles. If there is gold it is 
still in the quartz. Look reality in the face. Then maybe something 
might be done about it. 

He got up. He walked about his room. 

“But I thought I had settled all this years ago,” he said. 
““How can I get on with Grand Parade of Humanity if I give way to 
this sort of thing? Already I have spent nearly a year on this over- 
whelming book.” 

He felt like some ancient hermit assailed by diabolical question- 
ings. But that ancient hermit would at least have prayed and made 
the sign of the cross and got over it. 

In his solitude Mr. Joseph Davis tried that. But on his knees he 
had a frightful sense of play-acting. He didn’t believe there was a 
hearer. He didn’t believe that anyone believes nowadays—not 
Cantuar, not Ebor, not the Pope. These old boys eased down on 
their knees out of habit and let their minds wander along a neglected 
lane to nothing in particular. 

He got up again with his prayer half said and sat staring at the 
situation. Defensor Fidei! He couldn’t pray. 


§3 


But this peculiar feeling of—mental duplicity shall we call it?— 
this doubt of himself; this struggle to sustain the clear bright assur- 
ance of his chosen convictions, was not the only strain upon Mr. 
Davis’s serenity. Several other matters not directly connected with 
his literary work were also conspiring to disturb his abnormally 
sensitive mind. 

As he walked down Lower Regent Street from Piccadilly Station 
towards his club, various discontents, new ones and old ones, 
threaded their way round and about each other, each rasping 
against him and eluding him, dodging down into the subconscious 
and giving place to another whenever he tried to challenge it. 
The day was grey and overcast and it gave him no help—was indeed 
definitely against him. He was inclined to think he would have been 
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wiser to have put on his medium coat rather than his thin Burberry, 
and at the same time he found the air moist and stuffy. 

Chief among these accessory troubles was this, that for the first 
time in his life he was to become a father. It is an occasion few men 
face with absolute calm; it stirs up all sorts of neglected or unex- 
plored regions of possibility in the mind. No psycho-analyst as yet 
has investigated the imaginative undercurrents in the mind of the 
expectant father. No one has attempted a review of the onset of 
parentage in the male. Here we must confine our attention strictly 
to the case of Mr. Joseph Davis. For some time he had been develop- 
ing a curious vague perplexity about this wife of his, who was so 
soon to add the responsibilities and anxieties of fatherhood to his 
already febrile mental activities, and that expectation had greatly 
intensified this perplexity. 

Here again the subtle sensitiveness of the imaginative tempera- 
ment came in. A literary man carries about with him in his head a 
collection of edged tools known as his Vocabulary. And sometimes 
he cuts himself. Two or three years ago “‘enigmatical’’ had, so to 
speak, stuck up suddenly and caught him when he was thinking 
about his wife. And “‘fey.”? She was fifteen years younger than he 
was, he had married her when she was scarcely more than a girl 
and yet he had been compelled to realize she was enigmatical, 
extremely enigmatical. 

To begin with he had loved her in a simple, straightforward, 
acquisitive way and she had seemed to love him. He had not thought 
about her very much; he had just loved her as a man loves a woman. 
Their early married life, subject to the obvious discretions of our 
time, had been natural and happy, she had learnt to type for him 
and they had been inseparable and all that sort of thing. Then by 
imperceptible degrees things had seemed to change. His satisfaction 
in her clouded over. She had seemed to disentangle herself from him 
and draw herself together. More and more was he aware of a lack 
of response in her. 

And then came the memorable evening when she had remarked: 
“T don’t know whether I care for very much more of this sort of 
thing unless I am going to have a child.” 

This sort of thing! Roses, raptures, whispers, dusk, moonlight, 
nightingales, all the love poetry that ever was—this sort of thing! 

So that was it! 

“You are quite well off,’ she said. As though that mattered. . . . 

There had been a certain amount of argument, in which delicacy 
had prevailed over explicitness, and then she had carried her point. 
He had made it plain to her that whatever reluctance he might 
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have displayed at first was solely on her account and that now they 
were embarked together on a shining adventure. They were to make 
life “more abundant.” Once the proposal was accepted his imagina- 
tion seemed to bubble offspring. He buried “this sort of thing” as 
deeply as he could under high-piled flower-beds of philoprogenitive 
sentiment; he tried his utmost to forget her strangely inhuman 
phrase. 

Yet after everything was settled, still his uneasiness deepened, 
still her detachment seemed to increase. 

It seemed to increase. But that was where another queer worry 
came now into his mind. Has she always had some or all of this 
disposition towards detachment, and had he failed to observe it 
hitherto? In the first bright months or so of their married life, 
when he had looked at her and she had looked at him their eyes had 
met upon a common purpose as if they were smacking hands 
together. But now it was as if her hand had become a phantom hand 
that his own hand went right through, and his gaze seemed always 
just to miss meeting her deep regard. Her dark eyes had become 
inaccessible. ““Unfathomable’’ the Vocabulary threw up. She scruti- 
nized him and revealed nothing. Husbands and wives ought to 
become more easy with each other, more familiar, as life goes on, 
but she was increasingly aloof. 

The majority of discontented husbands, the burthen of comic 
literature, proverbial wisdom, testify to the terrors of a talkative 
wife, but indeed, these terrors are nothing to those of a silent woman, 
a silent, thoughtful woman. A scolding wife can say endless dis- 
concerting things and she hits or misses, but a silent woman says 
everything. 

Always nowadays she seemed to be thinking him over. And his 
morbidly sensitive self-consciousness filled her silences with criticisms 
against which he had no defence. 

When he had married her, a young, dark, shy girl, he had radiated 
protective possession all over her. It would have seemed impossible 
then that he should ever feel—it is a strange word to use about a 
wife and as we use it here we use it in its most sublimated and 
attenuated sense, but the word is fear. Latterly his uneasiness with 
his wife and about his wife had increased almost to the quality 
of that emotion. 

Of course, he had always realized that there was something 
subtly unusual about her, even about her appearance. But at first 
he had found that simply attractive. She was neither big nor clumsy 
but she was broadly built; her brow was broad and her dark grey 
eyes were unusually wide apart ; the corners of her full mouth drooped 
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gravely and at times she had a way of moving that was, so to speak, 
absent-minded, preoccupied. At first he had valued all this as 
‘distinction,’ but later he had come rather to think of her as 
“nusual.”? She was far more unusual than the faint foreignness 
of her Scotch origin and the slow deliberation of her speech justified 
her in being. 

He had never liked her people, which was odd because he had 
hardly seen anything of them. She had come into his world as it 
seemed at first, romantically. He had met her at a publisher’s cock- 
tail party; she had been invited there rather for her ambitions than 
her performance, and she had told him then that her people lived 
in the Outer Hebrides and that they opposed her wish to study and 
write. She had just spoken of them as “‘people.”’ She had won scholar- 
ships at a Glasgow high school, she had got to the university and so 
worked her way to London in defiance of them. She had written 
poetry she told him and she wanted to see it printed. 

But London, she said, wasn’t quite what she had expected it to 
be. London astonished, frightened, and stimulated her, and kept on 
seeming stranger and stranger. She was not growing accustomed 
to it. People were always saying and doing the most unaccountable 
things. 

‘“‘At times,” she said, “‘I feel like a stray from another world. But 
then, you know, I felt very much the same when I was at home in 
the islands where I was born. Have you ever had that feeling? All 
you people here seem so sure of your world and of yourselves.” 

It was when she said this that the idea of guiding this quiet, 
unsure, and lovely young stranger to all the braveries of life entered 
the head of Mr. Joseph Davis. It was so exceptional to meet an intelli- 
gent young woman who seemed unsure of herself and who was 
willing to be taught and hadn’t already, in an irrational hurry to 
begin, taken the braveries of life to herself in her own fashion. 
It was not so much a candid inviting white virginity as an elusive 
elfin one she had. Here, he thought, was something fine and unformed 
to mould and shape and write flourishes upon. 

He went about thinking of her more and more, with all those 
exploratory impulses aroused in him which constitute falling in 
love. He was soon completely in love with her. 

When he offered to read some of her verse, she said she didn’t 
want it read, she just wanted to see it in print and read it herself. 
When at last he saw it he liked it. It was like a missionary’s transla- 
tions from the Chinese; mostly vivid little word pictures. From the 
point of view of publication and running the gauntlet of all these 
modern poets and reviewers who cut you up with one hand and cut 
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you out with the other, he did not think it likely to be successful. 
But it had nevertheless a curious simplicity, a curious directness, 
and a faint, wistful flavour. 

He learnt that she was living in a students’ hostel in Blooms- 
bury, he established contacts with her and he was able to take 
her about very freely. Perhaps at one time he had thought simply of 
becoming her first lover, but she had an unobtrusive defensiveness 
that made marriage the only way to her. 

Two rawboned fishermen in bonnets and broadcloth suddenly 
appeared in London to “take a look at him’? when the marriage was 
mooted. They were the most astonishing and unexpected “‘people”’ 
for her to produce. They had her dark colouring and dark grey eyes 
like hers, but otherwise they were singularly unlike her. Brawny 
they were. They had none of her manifest fineness and restraint. 

“You'll have to take great care of her,” they told him, ‘‘for she’s 
been the treasure of our eyes. She’s better than we and we know it. 
Why we ever let her persuade us that she had to come on to London 
is more than we can explain, but the mischief’s been done and you’ve 
got her.” 

““She’s lovely. You're telling me that,” said Davis, and the elder 
brother, darkly reproachful said: “Aye. We’re telling you.” 

They stayed in London until the wedding and entertaining them 
was a little like making hay with seaweed. They seemed to keep 
on looking at him and passing Hebridean judgments on him. They 
were full of unspoken things. 

He could say things to them and they would say “‘Eh’’—just “‘Eh.” 
Not an interrogative “Eh?” but an ambiguous acknowledgment. 

They got drunk in a dutiful, dubious, and melancholy way for 
the register office, and the last he saw of them was on the platform 
at Victoria when he carried her off to show her the wonders of Paris. 
They were standing together grave and distrustful, not gesticulating 
nor waving good-bye, but each holding up a great red hand as who 
should say ‘“‘We’re here.” 

And when at last the curve hid them and he pulled up the carriage 
window and turned to her to meet the love-light in her eyes she said 
to him: “‘And now you are going to show me the real world and all 
those cities and lakes and mountains where at last we shall feel at 
home.” 

Only she never did seem to feel at home. 

She never talked about this family of hers to him, after the transit 
of these two samples, and she corresponded with them with an 
infrequent regularity. She never gave him any reason to suppose 
she cared very much for them. But the fact which presently became 
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apparent that, unlike him, she was a good sailor and loved wind and 
rough seas, seemed to link her to them rather than to him. Many 
husbands have objected to their wives’ relations because they were 
too near, but he found he objected to hers because they were too 
remote. And also she loved mountains and crags and precipitous 
places. He didn’t. They climbed the Matterhorn at great expense, 
he gave more trouble to the guides than she did, and at the summit 
she seemed to be pleased but still gravely looking for more. 

Once on holiday in Cornwall they had been basking together on 
the beach after lunch and suddenly her pose, as she sat thinking, 
reminded him of a picture he had seen somewhere of Undine, 
La Motte Fouqué’s Undine, sweet and detached, looking across 
the far levels of the sea, lost in some unimaginable reverie. Undine, 
too, had had some uncouth and menacing brothers. That was when 
the fancy of her as a sort of changeling, as something ultra-terrestrial 
and not quite human first came to him. That was when “fey” came 
out of the Vocabulary. 

This Undine suggestion hung about for months. First he let this 
exaggeration of her faint unearthliness play mischievously in his 
mind, and then he tried to restrain and banish it. Sometimes he 
tried to persuade himself that every man’s wife is really an Undine, 
but he could never make really convincing observations in that 
matter. Maybe, he thought, you never get near enough to any woman 
but your own wife to appreciate her remoteness. 

A multitude of possibly quite accidental divergences grouped 
themselves about that “‘fey.” 

He spun the thread of that word’s suggestion into a web about 
her. It swept aside the one worse alternative that conceivably she 
was just simple and lacking in aesthetic enterprise. 

At first that “fey” was a fantastic exaggeration and then it became 
more and more an observation, an explanation for her undeniable 
detachment from so much that excited and stirred him, and from 
so much that he believed ought to excite and stir anybody. That 
struggle of his ideals with a dark underworld of doubts, which made 
it urgent for him to keep thinking, feeling, appreciating—like an 
urgent skater over thin ice and a cold abyss of disbelief—had no 
counterpart. She could keep still and remain content in her convic- 
tions, in something deep—whatever it was that she knew and did 
not communicate. 

There was no malice in her detachment from him. He could have 
understood malice better. He had seen mutual jealousy and mutual 
detraction often enough among his married friends. The better 
the artists the worse the lovers. He understood that fight for individual 
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assertion which makes love a legendary unreality, a blend of fantasy 
and grossness, in the world of the intelligentsia. But this was not the 
assertion of an individuality? It was a complete indifference to his 
values. It was a foreignness—to the whole world. 

Whenever Mr. Davis had a slump in his vitality he realized this 
widening estrangement from his wife more acutely. The lower the 
ebb the intenser the realization. And this day his realization was 
exceptionally vivid. ... 

This very morning she had made a remark that stirred him to a 
protest he abandoned in despair. There was to be a big concert 
at the Pantechnicon Hall with Rodhammer conducting. He was 
enthusiastic for going. She did not want to go. 

He argued against her disinclination. “You used to like music.” 

“But I have heard music, dearest.” . 

“Heard music! My dear, what a queer way to put things!” 

She shook her head from side to side without speaking. There 
was a time when the self-assurance of her faint smile had seemed 
very lovely to him, Mona Lisa and all that, but now it irritated him 
with a sense of invincible and unapproachable opposition. 

“But you’ve only heard Rodhammer once before!” 

“Why should I want to hear Rodhammer again—a little better 
or not so good.” 

“But music!” | 

‘*There’s a limit to music,” she said. 

“A limit!” 

“I’ve a feeling that I’ve done with music. It was wonderful, 
charming, sustaining, all that music we went to hear—to begin 
with. I loved that as much as I’ve loved anything. But if one has 
taken music in—hasn’t one taken it in?” 

“Taken it in! You mean ieievtri Ctl 

“Tt mean you don’t always want to be sitting down to attend to 
it after you’ve heard—what there is of it. We aren’t—professional.”’ 

Professtonal! When she did use words she used them in a very deadly 
fashion. ‘‘J never tire of music,”’ he said. 

‘But does the sort of music there is say anything—does it say 
anything fresh?” 

“It’s eternally fresh.” 

“How?” 

He made a hopeless gesture. “But why have you become 
indifferent?”’ 

“But why are you still so enthusiastic?” 

“But don’t you get—something wonderful? An exaltation? A 
world of absolute sensuous emotion?” 
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‘No, I did at first. A sort of exaltation. I agree. And still I like 
—rhythm. It’s pleasant to hear music going on, but it’s no longer 
something I want to listen to specially. Going to hear music in con- 
certs seems to me like going to see pictures in galleries. . . . Or 
reading anthologies. . . . Or looking over a collection of butterflies 
in a-museum:...° «.Aitime comes... e 

“Then, in short, you won’t go to the concert?” 

“T feel a little tired, but I will go if you like.” 

“Oh! not like that,”’ he said, and ended their talk. 

But he went over it again in his own mind and now he was going 
over it once more. He knew people to whom music meant much 
and people to whom music meant little, but to take up music as 
Mary had, in a spirit of glad discovery, and then to put it down again 
as one might put down an unimportant novel, distressed his mind. 
But that was how she seemed to deal with everything in life. Even 
with friendship, even with love, she had that same flash of interest, 
that rapid appreciation, and then she turned away. To what? 

He spoke aloud, addressing Lower Regent Street. ““You can’t 
afford to give up music like that. You can’t afford to give up art.” 

And what he did not say because he could not bring himself 
to say it was: “And how can you afford to give up love?” 

When the child comes, will she give up that? 

Or will she go on loving the child. Leaving me behind? My part 
played. 

This eternal going on! This complete instability of values! . 

Could it fail to distress a man who was in effect a professor of 
stable values? 


§ 4 


And here we must note another rather unusual element in the 
mélange of Mr. Davis’s troubles, a queer little thing that would 
have mattered nothing to a less imaginative man, but which was 
to thread through all the train of thought upon which he was 
presently to embark. It was a very slender thread indeed, a matter 
so irrational and ridiculous that it seems almost unfair to him to 
mention it. And yet it certainly played a slight deflecting role in 
guiding him to the strange idea. It cannot therefore be ignored 
altogether. 

Since his school days he had had a secret detestation of his own 
Christian name. Facetious upper school boys had made it plain that 
there was a shadow on it. Neither in the Old Testament nor in the 
New is the name of Joseph adorned with that halo of triumphant 
virility which is the desire of every young male. He had struggled 
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to insist that he should always be called “Jo.” But the mortifying 
realization that he was a “‘Joseph” damped his private meditations. 
There was not the faintest circumstance to justify any marital 
uneasiness on his part. No one sane could have entertained a sus- 
picion of his Mary’s integrity—nor did he, in the foreground of his 
mind. And yet, he would have been happier under a different name. 
So it was. 
§5 


Such were the ruling factors in the weak hotch-potch of thoughts 
and half thoughts, fancies, suggestions, dream scraps, and almost 
completely unsymbolized feelings, that circled in his mind on his 
way to the pillared portals of the Planetarium Club and his first 
encounter with this strange idea that was destined to stab through 
his imagination like a dagger and work a revolution in his life. 


II 
MR. JOSEPH DAVIS LEARNS ABOUT COSMIC RAYS 


§ 1 

The Planetarium Club abounds in unexpected conversations. 
It has a core of scientific men who are mostly devotees of the exact 
sciences, grave, shy, precise men, but wrapped round them are 
layers of biologists, engineers, explorers, civil servants, patent lawyers, 
criminologists, writers, even an artist or so. Almost any subject may 
be started in the smoking-room where most of the talk goes on, but 
the feeling against chewed newspaper is strong. Mr. Davis as he 
ascended the club steps made an effort to throw off those vague 
shadows that oppressed his mind, and to brighten his bearing to the 
quality that may be reasonably expected of a temperamental opti- 
mist. 
But as he recrossed the hall from the vestiary to the dining-room 
he was still undecided whether he should sit at one of the small 
tables and go on with his state of uneasy deterioration, or take a 
place at one of the sociable boards. He elected for solitude, but 
repented as soon as his decision was made, and after his solitary 
lunch he made a real effort at sociability and joined a talking circle 
of a dozen men or more between the window and the fire, sitting 
down next to Foxfield, that hairy untidy biologist, for whom he had 
a slightly condescending liking. The talk was rather under the stress 
of a new member, a parliamentary barrister, who might be almost 
anything in a few years’ time and manifestly felt as much. ‘This man 
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had been elected before it was realized that he was slightly larger 
than anyone else in the Club and disposed to behave accordingly, 
and his conversational method was rather an elucidatory cross- 
examination than an original contribution to the interchanges. 

“Tell me,” he would say and even point a finger. ‘‘J don’t know 
anything about these things. Tell me ie 

“Tell me,” except in the case of monarchs, heirs apparent, and 
presidents of the United States, is by the standards of the Plane- 
tarium, atrocious conversational manners. But so far no one in the 
club had been able to get this point of view over to the newcomer. 
It would happen sooner or later, but so far it had not happened. 
He was talking now with an air of making out some sort of case 
against modern physics and demonstrating how entirely more 
sensible and practical a mind which had passed through the 
ennobling exercises of Greats and a straightforward legal and 
political training could be. 

‘“‘Atoms and force were good enough for Lucretius and they were 
good enough for my stinks master when I was a boy. Then suddenly 
you have to disturb all that. There’s wonderful discoveries, and the 
air is full of electrons and neutrons and positons.”’ 

‘Positrons,’ a voice corrected. 

“Tt’s all the same to us. Positrons. And photons and protons and 
deutrons. Alpha rays and Beta rays and Gamma rays and X rays 
and Y rays. And they fly about like solar systems and all the rest of 
it. And the dear old Universe that used to be fixed and stable, begins 
to expand and contract—like God playing a concertina. Tell me 
frankly. I suggest to you—it’s a Bluff. It’s something out of nothing. 
It’s just a way of selling us mystery bottles with scientific labels. 
I ask you.” 

He paused with the air of a man who has put a poser. 

A small, elderly, but still acutely acid old gentleman was sitting 
deep in one of the arm-chairs. The finger had not challenged him, 
but now he put out a lean hand and spoke with a thin penetrating 
voice, like a rapier, with the faint glint of a Scotch accent along the 
edge. 

“You say “Tell me’—and ‘Tell me.’ Will you have the grace 
to listen while I tell ye? And not interrupt.” 

And when the slightly outsize member made as if he had something 
further to say, the old gentleman just raised his hand and said: ‘Vo. 
Listen I tell you, and told you shall be.” 

The rising man, just faintly abashed, assumed an attitude of 
sceptical and slightly impatient intelligence, looking round the group 
for support in what he evidently imagined was going to be a duel of 
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wits. Just for a moment he imagined that. And then suddenly he felt 
like facing twelve implacably hostile jurymen and the first lesson of 
the Planetarium Club entered into his soul. Not to bounce. 

Quietly and unobtrusively he allowed himself to lapse into the 
pose of the modest best boy in the class who knows that he still 
has much to learn and who cannot command anyone to tell him, 
but is glad to be told. 

“These things boil down,” said the old gentleman. “I’ve lectured 
about them for years. And followed the changes. When one gets 
old one has to be concise and it’s fortunate I’ve had some practice 
in packing my statements. Still I’ll have to take five minutes. I’ll 
do all I can for you. Those Oxford teachers of yours—for it’s Oxford 
you come from—probably left your mathematical philosophy in a 
worse state than they found it when you came up from your English 
public school—if indeed your formula-dodging schoolmasters gave 
you any mathematical understanding at all even there—so I may 
not be able to explain everything to you. Some bits I’ll just have to 
tell you—as you put it. But it’s really quite simple and credible stuff 
they’ve made of it in the last twenty-five years, Rutherford and 
Bragg and Niels Bohr and the rest of those fellows, and the young 
people find no difficulty about it at all.” 

And with that and a galling air of careful simplification he pro- 
ceeded to unfold a compact modern view of space and time, and the 
movements of things therein. ‘Don’t ask me what electricity is,” 
he said, “‘and [’ll tell you everything else as we have it up to date. 
It’s none so complicated as you think and there’s never a contra- 
diction.” 

And very neatly he took his nucleus, twisted up his atoms with 
electrons and neutrons round the central proton, and sent them 
eddying into a world of throbbing photons. Then he ran his hand 
along the sixty-odd octaves of the spectrum from the hundred-yard 
electro-magnetic undulations beyond the longest radio length 
through heat rays and light rays to X rays and Gamma rays, smacked 
a few atoms together, shot them through with helium atoms and 
described the results, and by way of epilogue gave a lucid word to 
those flying sub-atomies, the cosmic rays. 

“After all, it’s none so confused,” he said, and indeed the pictures 
that arose as one listened to his slightly remonstrating, very per- 
suasive Scotch intonation, had the music of ripples and wavelets, 
of dancing reflections upon the side of a ship, of the concentric 
colour rings of films on water, of every sort of pleasant patterning 
and logical ornamentation. He made dead matter dance and 
circle, set to partners, interfere, shimmer, glow, become iridescent, 
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and mysteriously endowed with energy. The atoms of our fathers 
seemed by contrast like a game of marbles abandoned in a corner of 
a muddy playground on a wet day. He even had a cautious word for 
the young neutrinos, the latest aspirants to the dance in the atomic 
assembly rooms. The one or two men who were experts in the 
subject listened, pleased to hear the ABC of their subject so lucidly 
delivered, and the rest were glad to check up their vague impressions 
of these fluctuating modern conceptions. 

“And where do we come in?” asked someone. “‘Where is thought 
and the soul in all this?” 

“Just a film, just a thin zone of reflection halfway in the scale of 
size between those electrons and the stars.” 


§ 2 

Davis followed that compact discourse in a mood of unusual 
self-forgetfulness. It was, he found, as refreshing as good drink, and 
as little likely to linger in the system. And even the new member 
betrayed a certain humility in his attention. 

But he still felt it was his duty to himself to talk. 

‘Those cosmic rays of yours,”’ he said. ““They are the most difficult 
part of your story. They aren’t radiations. They aren’t protons. 
What are they? They go sleeting through the universe incessantly, 
day and night, going from nowhere to nowhere. For the life of me 
I find that hard to imagine.” 

“They must come from somewhere,” said a quiet little man with an 
air of producing a very special contribution to the discussion. 

“We note their existence,” said the old gentleman. ‘““‘We watch 
them but we draw no premature conclusions. They are infinitesimal 
particles flying at an inconceivable velocity. They come from all 
directions of outer space. And that’s as much as we know about them. 
If I put out my finger like that for a second or so there’s only just a 
dozen or so gone through it ina second. And no harm done. Which 
is just as well. There’s more up above us in the outer atmosphere. 
But fortunately they get reflected and absorbed. You know we have 
a sort of filtering halo about the earth, a sort of cloak of electrons, 
which keeps off any excess of these radiations.” 

“That Heaviside layer,” a stout, rufous man, who had apparently 
been asleep, interpolated. 

“And what may that be?” asked the barrister. 

“It’s a beautiful sample of scientific terminology,” said the stout, 
rufous man, still somnolently. “This Heaviside layer, so far as I 
can understand it, is called so because firstly it isn’t heavy, secondly 
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it hasn’t any side, and thirdly it is almost as much a layer as—as a 
rheumatic chill or a glow of indignation. Go on Professor.” 

His eyes, which had been partly open, closed again. 

“You said,” said the examining barrister, “that fortunately they 
are kept off. Why—fortunately? May I ask!” 

“My thankfulness may have been a little unwarranted,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘“‘But these cosmic rays have a lot of energy, con- 
sidering their size. They knock atoms about when they hit them. 
And we and our belongings are made of atoms. A lot of them, a 
great lot of them, a real douche of cosmic rays, might cause all 
sorts of tissue diseases, blow up mines, strike the matches in our 
pockets. But as it is they don’t often hit even one atom—quanti- 
tatively they’re more ineffective even than that infinitesimal quantity 
of radiation that is always coming up from the radium in the earth, 
and so Nature is able to clean up any little speck of mess that occurs.” 

“Not always,” said Foxfield suddenly. 

“I’ve heard of that idea you’re alluding to, Mr. Foxfield,” said 
the old gentleman. ‘““You mean that idea about the chromosomes.” 

“Now tell me,” said the barrister, relapsing for a moment. “I’ve 
heard somewhere before of this idea you’re speaking of. I’m told 
these cosmic rays affect, what is it you call them?—mutations.”’ 

*‘T have no doubt of it,”’ said Foxfield. 

“You'll find no physicist to encourage you,’ 
man. 

“Or contradict me,” said Foxfield. 

“Aye, aye,” said the old gentleman cheerfully, “It’s a case of 
not proven.” 

“But what is this?’’ asked Davis. ‘Do you mean that these—these 
cosmic rays may affect heredity—inheritance?”’ 

“I should be inclined to say they must,” said Foxfield. 

“But why them in particular?” asked the barrister. 

‘“‘Because we have eliminated almost every other possible cause 
for changes in the chromosomes.” 

“Tt’s a most extraordinary thing,” said the rufous man, slowly 
waking up and passing by swift stages from sleepiness to a bright 
alertness. 

“The chromosomes,” said Foxfield, ‘‘the germinal elements, 
have very complicated and enormous molecules. They are rather 
elaborately protected from most types of disturbance. They have 
a sort of independence of the parent body. They go their way alone.” 

“Transmission of acquired characteristics strictly forbidden,” 
someone interjected. 

“Tt seems to be. But the X rays, the Gamma rays, and particularly 
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these cosmic rays can get through, and so, I reason, they must get 
through—to start something fresh. Since something fresh is always 
being started.” 

And now it was Foxfield’s turn to answer intelligent questions 
and give a brief lecture. 

He summarized the new realizations of the past twenty-five years 
about mutations and survival almost as expertly as the old professor 
had elucidated his atoms. He showed how the changing of species 
bit by bit, by imperceptible gradations, which the early Darwinians 
had stressed, had given place in modern Evolutionary theory to a 
realization of the frequency of extensive simultaneous sports and 
mutations. And there was nothing in the circumstances of an aninal 
species which could explain these sports and mutations. And so it 
was that Foxfield was compelled to think they were produced by 
some penetrating exterior force.”’ 

“But why not Providence?” asked the quiet man. 

“Because the vast majority of these mutations are aimless and 
useless,” said Foxfield. 

“And so, having eliminated everything else,’’ said the barrister, 
“vou lay the burthen of change and mutation—and in fact all the 
responsibility for Evolution—on those little cosmic rays! Countless 
myriads fly by and miss. Then one hits—Ping! Ping!—and we get 
a double-headed calf or a superman.” 

“What an unsetiled universe it is!’? said someone. 


> 


§3 


And then suddenly the rufous man was touched by fantasy. 
His sleepiness had fallen from him altogether. He sat up brightly 
now. “Look here!” he said. “I’ve got an idea! Suppose ea 

He paused. He produced that “suppose’’ like a juicy fruit and 
hovered with his hand in the air for a voluptuous moment before 
he squeezed the juice from it. 

“Suppose these cosmic rays come from Mars!” 

“They come, I told you, from every direction,” said the old 
professor. 

“Including Mars. Yes. Mars, that wizened elder brother of the 
planet Earth. Mars, where intelligent life has gone on far beyond 
anything this planet has ever known. Mars, the planet which is 
being frozen out, exhausted, done for. Some of you may have read 
a book called The War of the Worlds—I forget who wrote it—Jules 
Verne, Conan Doyle, one of those fellows. But it told how the 
Martians invaded the world, wanted to colonize it and exterminate 
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mankind. Hopeless attempt! They couldn’t stand the different 
atmospheric pressure, they couldn’t stand the difference in gravi- 
tation—bacteria finished them up. Hopeless from the start. The 
only impossible thing in the story was to imagine that the Martians 
would be fools enough to try anything of the sort. But ‘ 

He held up his hand and waggled his fingers with pleasure at 
his idea. 

“Suppose they say up there: ‘Let’s start varying and modifying 
life on the earth. Let’s change it. Let’s get at the human character 
and the human brain and make it Martian-minded. Let’s stop having 
children on this rusty little old planet of ours, and let’s change men 
until they become in effect our children. Let’s get spiritual children 
there.’ D’you see? Martian minds in seasoned terrestrial bodies.” 

“And so they start firing away at us with these cosmic rays!” 

“And presently,” said the rufous man, almost gobbling with the 
excitement of his idea; “‘presently, when they have got the world 
Martianized - 

“I never heard such nonsense,” said the old professor and got up 
to go away. “‘I tell ye these cosmic rays come from every direction.” 

“And why shouldn’t they use a sort of shrapnel?” said the rufous 
man to his retreating back. “Shells full of these cosmic rays, so to 
speak, with a back-lash. Nothing impossible in that, is there?” 

The old professor’s back made no reply. And yet it had a certain 
eloquence. 

“They'd probably begin with wild mutations,’ somebody sug- 
gested after a pause; “and then get more accurate.” 

“Tt may have been going on for a long time,”’ said the quiet man, 
helpful as ever. 

‘“‘You’re assuming, of course, that they know a lot more about us 
than we know about them,” said the rising barrister. 

‘And isn’t that easily possible?” the rufous man countered. 
““Mars is the older planet. Far beyond us along the line of evolution. 
What we know is nothing to what they must know. They may be as 
able to look through us as we are to take a microscope and look 
through an amoeba. And when they have got the world Martianized, 
when they’ve started a race here with minds like their own and yet 
with bodies fit for earth, when they have practically interbred 
with us and ousted our strain, then they'll begin to send along their 
treasures, their apparatus—grafting their life on ours. Making men 
into their heirs and their continuation. Eh? Am I talking nonsense, 
Foxfield? Am I talking nonsense?” 

“The jokes of to-day may become the facts of to-morrow,’ 
Foxfield. ‘‘Nonsense pro tem, let us say.” 
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“I’m beginning to believe my own story,” said the rufous man. 
“With your endorsement. It’s wonderful.” 

“But tell me,” said the lawyer, also a little excited by this strange 
idea: “‘is there any evidence in confirmation? Any evidence at all. 
For example, has there been any increase of freaks and monsters 
in the world in the last few years?”’ 

“It’s only recently that there has been any attempt to give a 
statistical account of abnormalities and mutations,” said Foxfield. 
“‘Monstrosities are hushed up—human monstrosities particularly. 
Even animal breeders have a sort of shame about them, and wild 
creatures kill strange offspring instinctively. Every living creature 
seems to want to breed ¢rue. But from the fruit-fly and plants and so 
on we know there is an amount of variation going on—much larger 
than everyday people imagine.” 

‘Mostly unfavourable variation though?” asked the barrister. 

‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine per cent,” said Foxfield. ‘With 
no survival value at all. Chance. Like the wildest experimenting. .. .” 


§ 4 

Now this was the last kind of stuff to which an anxious prospective 
parent on the verge of neurasthenia ought to have listened. 

And yet is it not out of accidents and disasters and fantastic 
twists of the mind that the greatest discoveries of science and the 
profoundest revelation of nature’s processes have come? ‘Things 
long unsuspected may be laid bare by a jest. The jokes of to-day 
may become the facts of to-morrow, even as Foxfield had said. 

As Mr. Joseph Davis walked home from the Planetarium Club 
he seemed to hear and see those cosmic rays, flashing like tracer 
bullets, singing like arrows, gleaming and vanishing like falling 
stars, through the world about him. You might wrap yourself 
from them, the old professor had remarked, in solid lead, and still 
they got through to you. 


Ill 


MR. JOSEPH DAVIS WRESTLES WITH AN INCREDIBLE 
IDEA 


S 1 
It is an open question how freely an obstetrician should talk to 
the husband of his patient. Dr. Holdman Stedding erred, perhaps, 
on the communicative side. It may be he should have realized more 
promptly that Mr. Joseph Davis was troubled in his imagination, 
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and he should have exercised more care than he did in avoiding 
topics that might intensify his imaginative disturbance. Yet it may 
be pleaded in extenuation that it was Mr. Davis who started the 
subject of these mysterious extra-terrestrial radiations and that it 
was Dr. Holdman Stedding who was taken by surprise with a novel 
idea. He, too, had his imaginative side. He liked novel ideas and 
there was just that streak of scientific curiosity and communicative- 
ness in him which impairs discretion. 

He was a stout, large-faced, warmish-blond man, always a little 
out of breath and always with a faint flavour of surprise in his 
expression. And he liked to be made to laugh. His mouth was always 
just a little open, as if ready to laugh. But he knew his work marvel- 
lously well; he had strong and skilful hands and he never got 
flurried. 

Davis had called on him before. He had wanted to have an exact 
account of the health of his wife. Was she strong enough to bear a 
child? She was as strong, said Dr. Holdman Stedding, ‘“‘as a young 
pony.” 

The way in which Davis beat about that idea that things were not 
quite right with his wife gave the good doctor a queer feeling that 
a less reassuring reply would have been more acceptable. For 
obscure reasons—sub-reasons rather—it seemed that Davis did 
not want this child. 

Like every practising obstetrician, Dr. Holdman Stedding knew 
all the faint intimations of a tentative to abortion, and knew how 
to nip any such suggestion in the bud. Panic before fatherhood 
is a more frequent thing than the lay mind realizes. It is constantly 
peeping out in these consultations. Davis, if such had been his 
disposition, had departed unsatisfied. But here he was again. 

“T suppose everything is going all right with Mary?” he asked, 
advancing uneasily into the consulting room. 

‘““Couldn’t be better.” 

“You made a second examination?” 

“At your request. It was unnecessary.” 

“There is nothing unusual... .’ Mr. Davis rephrased his 
question. ‘“The child, the embryo, so far as you can ascertain is 
not different in any way from any other child at the same stage?” 

“Tt is coming on well. There is absolutely no ground for worry.” 

“And the mother—physically and mentally. You are sure she can 
stand this? Because, you know, say what you like, she is not a normal 
woman.” 

“Do sit down,” said the doctor, recapturing the hearthrug by 
putting his visitor into a chair, and then standing over him. “Don’t 
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you think, Mr. Davis, that you are—just a trifle fanciful about your 
wife?” 

“Well,” said Davis sticking to his point. “Js she normal?” 

“Few women in her condition remain as sane and healthy as she 
is. If that is abnormal. Her mind like her body, is as sound as a 
bell.” 

“You don’t think a woman can be too sane? I confess, Dr. Stedding, 
I don’t always understand my wife. There is a sort of hard scepticism 
in her mind. . . . You don’t think a woman can be too intelligent 
to make a good mother?” 

“Really, Mr. Davis! What’s fretting your mind? With her clear- 
headedness and your literary genius your child may be something 
quite outstanding.” 

‘And that is what bothers me. The fact of it is, doctor, I’ve been 
hearing talk lately. . . . I don’t know if you know Foxfield and his 
work. . . . I take a scientific interest in this as well as a personal 
onewes 2 be ipomtas - 


§ 2 

He kept the doctor waiting for a moment. 

“The point is: Do you, with your experience, think that latterly 
—how shall I put it?—exceptional children have become rather 
more frequent than they used to be?” 

“Exceptional? Gifted?” 

“Yes, gifted. In some cases perhaps. And also what shall I say? 
—abnormalities?”’ 

“H’m!” said the doctor. He was interested. He attempted a brief 
survey of his experience. ‘“There are some rather surprising children 
and youngsters about. But I suppose something of that sort has 
always been going on.” 

“To the same extent?” pressed Davis. “To the same extent?” 

“Possibly not. It is very hard to say. Naturally, in this part of 
London and with a clientele like mine, we have exceptional parents. 
My impression, my unchecked and uncontrolled impression, is that 
in the world I know, maternal mortality is extremely low and the 
infants are—bright is the word. Some with biggish heads. But anything 
in the way of out-of-the-way novelties, no. If you are worrying 
about monstrosities—you need not worry. And exceptionally bright 
children are nothing to worry about. The Caesarian operation is 
probably more frequent nowadays. . . . That may be due rather 
to bl as gynaecology than to any increase in mutations. . . .” 

ause. 


“I would like to talk to you rather fantastically,” said Davis 
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abruptly. “It’s not only my wife I am thinking about. Don’t think 
I’m mad in what I am saying to you, but just think I am letting my 
imagination out for a romp.” 

“Nothing better,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding, who, like most 
medical practitioners nowadays, had a disposition towards a rather 
amateurish psycho-analysis. “Say what you like. Let it rip.” 

“Well,”? said Mr. Davis and hesitated at the strangeness and diffi- 
culty of the ideas he had to explain. ‘‘Biologists—I was talking to 
Foxfield the other day—biologists say that when a species comes 
to a difficult phase in its struggle for existence—and I suppose no 
one can say that is not fairly true of the human situation nowadays— 
there is an increased disposition to vary. There is—how did Foxfield 
put it?—for one thing there is less insistence on the normal. Less 
insistence on the normal. It is as if the species began to try round and 
feel for new possibilities.” ; 

“Ye-es,”” said the doctor, with non-committal encouragement 
in his tone. 

“And as if it became more capable of accepting abnormalities 
and weaving them into its destinies.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, weighing the proposition. “That is in 
accordance with current ideas.” 

*‘As an industrious student of history,” began Mr. Davis. ‘You 
know I have written one or two books?” 

‘Who does not? My two nephews got your Alexander or Youth the 
Conqueror and your Story of the Spanish Main as prizes last term, and 
I can assure you I read them myself with great delight.” 

“Well. It seems to me that for ages human life has been playing 
much the same tune with variations—but much the same tune. 
What we call human nature. The general behaviour, the normal 
system of reactions, has been the same. The old, old story. Abnormal 
people have been kept in their places. You don’t think, doctor, 
that that uniformity of human experience is going to be disturbed?” 

“T wish you would explain a little more. 

“Suppose there are—Martians.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Suppose there are beings, real, material beings like ourselves, 
in another planet, but far wiser, more intelligent, much more highly 
developed. Suppose they are able to see us and know about us— 
as we know about the creatures under a microscope, which have 
no suspicion of us... . Mind you, this isn’t my idea. Pm only 
repeating something I heard in the club. But suppose that in some 
way these older, wiser, greater, and better-organized intelligences 
are able to influence human life.”’ 
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‘““How?”’ 

“They may have tried all sorts of ways. They may have been 
experimenting for ages. Much as we might run a reagent into a 
microscope slide. The amoebae and so on would have no idea... .” 

“If you are thinking of anything like interplanetary telepathy, 
anything of that sort, I’m not with you. Even between closely similar 
minds, between identical twins, for example, I doubt if such a thing 


is possible. . . . I detest telepathy.” 
“This is quite a different idea.” 
“Well?” 


“Suppose that for the last few thousand years they have been 
experimenting in human genetics. Suppose they have been trying 
to alter mankind in some way, through the human genes.” 

“But how?” 

“You have heard of cosmic rays, doctor?” 

The doctor took it in with some deliberation. “It is a quite fantastic 
idea,” he said after a pause. 

“But neither impossible nor incredible.” 

“Some things one puts outside the range of practical possibility.” 

“And some things refuse to be put outside the range of practical 
possibility.” 


“But you don’t mean to tell me you believe te 
“No. But I face a possibility with an open mind.” 
“Which is?” 


“That these Martians ‘‘ 

“But we don’t know there are any Martians!” 

“We don’t know that there aren’t.” 

eSNG ee 

“Quite possibly these rays do not come from Mars—more probably 
than not. But—let us call the senders rs 

“Senders?” 

“Well, whatever originates them. Let us call them Martians— 
just to avoid inventing a new name——” 

“Very well. And your suggestion is ee 

“That these Martians have been firing away with increasing 
accuracy and effectiveness at our chromosomes—perhaps for long 
ages. ‘That is the story, the fancy, if you like, that I want in some way 
to put to the test. Every now and then in history, strange, exceptional 
figures have appeared, Confucius, Buddha; men with strange 
memories, men with uncanny mathematical gifts, men with unac- 
countable intuitions. Mostly they have been persons in advance of 
their times, as we say, and out of step with their times. . . . Do 
you see what I am driving at, doctor?” 
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“But this is the purest fantasy !”’ 
“Or the realization of a fantastic fact.” 
“But }>? 


§3 


Dr. Holdman Stedding wavered in his mind. Ought he to let 
this talk run on or close down on it forthwith? 

At least half the disordered minds of the present time, he reflected, 
develop delusions about radiations. That kind of fancy has largely 
replaced those spiritual visions and inner voices which supplied 
the demented with crazy interpretations of their perplexities in the 
past. It was dangerous stuff, and the mind of Davis to say the least 
of it was very delicately poised. And yet there was something faintly 
plausible—a sort of fairy-tale plausibility—about this idea that 
caught the unprofessional elements of the doctor’s imagination. He 
went on taking the idea seriously. 

“What sort of confirmation zs possible?” he considered. 

“That is where the puzzle comes in. That is why I am consulting 
you.” 

“You think that if one attempted some sort of examination of 
human births, past and present—it would of course be very hard to 
get any adequate records about this sort of thing—one might be 
able to detect Z 

‘That we are being played upon.” 

“But you don’t believe——?”’ 

“Not a bit of it. Oh no! I didn’t come here to be certified. I am 
advancing a certain hypothesis. I am being purely scientific in my 
method. I advance a provisional theory that a certain thing is going 
on. And mind you, if anything of the sort 7s going on, it is of great 
—of supreme importance to our race. And having made our trial 
assumption, we try and work out what would be some of the logical 
consequences of this process of extra-terrestrial influence, if my 
theory proves to hold good. Is it possible to detect non-human 
characteristics, superhuman characteristics perhaps, in some of the 
children born nowadays, and are these non-human characteristics 
on the increase? Are there people—what shall I call them?—fey 
people about? People as sane as you and [ and yet strange? We can 
try them with special intelligence tests perhaps. We can go into the 
reports of educational institutions. So far I have not planned the 
lay-out of this investigation. It is all quite new in my mind. But 
isn’t it a legitimate inquiry? I ask you.” 

“You will need genius for that lay-out.” 

“Every original research needs that. But my theory I think is 
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plain. My theory is that new influences are being brought to bear 
on human reproduction. For the purposes of our research I call the 
source of these influences—Martians. If my suspicions are confirmed, 
these Martians, for purposes at which we can only guess, are thrusting 
mutations upon us. They are experimenting with human mutations. 
They are planning human mutations. So that presently, our very 
children may not prove to be our own!” 

As Mr. Davis said these last words, a full realization of the indis- 
cretion of this talk dawned upon Dr. Holdman Stedding. 

“But that is going too far!’’ he cried. “That is going much too far. 
We are talking—we are amusing ourselves—with pseudo-scientific 
nonsense.” 

Mr. Davis perceived quite clearly what was in his interlocutor’s 
mind. “‘It is too late, doctor, to say that to me. This notion has bitten 
me. I mean to devote myself to this investigation ; I feel called to it; 
and I want you to interest youself in it also. If there is one chance 
in a million of this suspicion being true, then it demands attention. 
Even on a chance so bare as that we ought to get watchers and 
searchers, planetary coastguards, so to speak, at work. We have to 
specify and measure and determine the nature of this inflow and herd 
it back upon itself before it is too late.”’ 

“Hm,” said Doctor Holdman Stedding, regarding his queer 
visitor with an expression of infinite perplexity. 

“T am under no delusions,” said Mr. Davis. “I agree I am talking 
about something almost absolutely improbable. Let me make it 
clear to you that I am perfectly clear upon that. I am skirting the 
giddy edge of utter impossibility. Well and good. But sometimes 
there are intuitions. How many discoveries have flashed forth at 
first as the wildest of surmises? It may be circumstances have con- 
spired to point my mind in a certain direction. Never mind about 
that. I myself do not feel that this is an impossibility. Just simply 
that—not an absolute impossibility. No more. That is where I 
stand.” 


[A further instalment of this story will appear in the May number of 
“The London Mercury and Bookman.’’] 
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THE PROLETARIAN NOVEL* 


By Sean O’Faolain 


ALTHOUGH the Proletarian novel is still an aim rather than a 
fact, a thing in the making rather than an accepted index for 
librarians, its basis already challenges the alternatives. The gram- 
marians have in this case, however, come before the language, 
and that is significant, for their arguments are based on “what 
must happen,” and are rather concerned with the impossibility 
of a healthy novel in present conditions than with, absolutely 
speaking, artistic criticism. 

It is easy for the Proletarian critic to twist the tail of the novel. 
It cannot be said to be in its healthiest condition to-day. The family 
is large but the fibre is weak. The record of this decline, from the 
point of view of the proletarian realist, is that Hardy closed a long 
line of prometheans who exhausted the possibilities of a bourgeois 
art-form; that, behind him, two blind-alleys sucked in the lesser 
men—Naturalism, which might be called the slice-of-life convention, 
or the art of describing such a small portion of something suspended 
in a vacuum that, as compared with the extension of life, it might 
be called nothing, with the greatest possible accuracy; and, the 
other blind-alley, Subjectivism, which might be called the art of 
describing a personal and poetic idea of that nothing with the 
greatest possible solemnity. Yet, even, in Hardy’s greatest pre- 
decessors the proletarian observes the seed of decay. 


What appears beautiful to me, wrote Flaubert to his mistress (that Flaubert 
who had said, “‘I could drown humanity in my vomit’), would be a book 
about nothing, a book without any attachment to the external world, which 
would support itself by the inner strength of its style, just as the world supports 
itself in the air without being held up, a book which would be almost 
without a subject, or in which the subject would be almost invisible, if that 
is possible. The most beautiful books are those with the least matter. 


a 


That quotation I take from one of the most intelligent and 
invigorating analyses of the modern novel—a book by a young 
Communist who was killed only the other day, leading an attack 
out of Madrid, against what he must have felt as the incarnation 
of all that is destroying the vigour of literature.t He follows it with 


* An article and correspondence on another aspect of this subject appeared 
in The London Mercury between March and June last year. 
+ The Novel and the People. By Ralph Fox. (Lawrence and Wishart. 5s.) 
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this remark, with which I find myself in complete agreement :— 


Once this view (of Flaubert’s) was accepted the way was clear for the 
new realism .. . of the suburban street or the Mayfair Party. Revolting 
against the narrow view imposed on their vision by this theory, others drew 
their inspiration from Freud and Dostoievsky in order to give us the poetic 
picture of their own stream of consciousness. So, in the end, the novel has 
died away into two tendencies whose opposition has as little about it that 
is important to us as the mediaeval battles of the schoolmen. 


There are other variations, no doubt, on these two tendencies; 
we shall have to glance at them, in passing. But, meanwhile, we 
ask ourselves, what is, then, important to the novelist; what, in 
life, is real, what vital, to him as an observer, and creator? 


2 


It is well that the challenge should come from the Communist ; for 
the real clash, to-day, in life and art, is between two concepts of 
reality, and before the characters of the artistic drama can be 
reconceived, the world-framework must be realized. Those of us 
who are dissatisfied with the heritage of Naturalism, with its inherent 
pessimism, its destructivism, its distaste for what it handles, its 
bitterness, its aimless objectivity, its accurate descriptions of insig- 
nificant detail, have but few alternatives, and, in each case, if we 
think honestly about the thing at all, we are brought up sooner 
or later against the real reasons for our dissatisfaction—-the philo- 
sophical values, or lack of values, inherent in these alternatives. 
The crude materialism of the Communist is at least understandable, 
and in that lies a great deal of its seductive power. We cannot 
afford merely to state, in opposition, a merely artistic credo. 


3 


Our alternatives are, in the main, three. We look at the hey-day 
of the novel and see the novelist looking at man as a social organism. 
He appears to them as a unity, as for himself, and a harmony in 
relation to his society, and to what society at least professed to 
live by. The laws stood about him, immutable and stern, as stone 
statues. At every step he created a tension between himself and 
these laws, divine and human. Immediately he transgressed, the 
stony figures pointed at him, the drama began to move, the hiero- 
glyphics of nature became meaningful, folly ended in a morality. 
Above all, character enlarged itself in the light of man’s combat 
with forces greater than man. 

All nature is abused in the name of Goriot. Crusoe is a type of 
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social man. Dostoievsky’s characters are a row of impelling question- 
marks. Tolstoy was not excommunicated for nothing. Nobody, now, 
can read Pride and Prejudice without feeling the deft knife cutting, 
cutting, all the time, at the rosy, and apparently ingenuously honest 
epidermis of the eighteenth—nineteenth century. The novelists did 
not need to consider these implications. They are inherent in the 
progress of the action. The individual and common belief involve 
one another, as in Galsworthy. 

Apart from seeing the “reality” of man, in this way, in relation 
to society, there was, and is, the alternative of seeing man in relation 
to the nation. There the epic note gives him that dignity he never 
can have except in relation to something greater than himself, 
something that gives him a purpose, in whose name he can live 
and die. We get less and less of these books to-day, and the latest 
of them was one of the greatest—Seven Pillars of Wisdom. It showed 
us that the relationship can be a restless one and yet suffice. A man 
did not need to believe utterly in a people, there, so long as they 
called him and enlarged him. The virtue of that relationship is 
that it allows character to move freely through the air, abundant, 
even content, in action. Naturally, the proletarian novelist does 
not greatly care for these books—Scott is the usual butt—because 
the nation is so often a cloak for much that is, humanely speaking, 
small, and murderous, and mean. Few of us, to-day, can fail to 
see the contradictions of the nationalist theory. 

There is, next, a third way of looking at men, the oldest and 
most primitive of all, once simultaneous with the social man—and 
that is to see man in relation to God. The novel came too late to 
consider man in that way. He was already well divorced from 
religion before the novelist could interest himself in the preliminary 
tension. The poets did consider him so—as in Marlowe, and Goethe. 
The dichotomy between Church and State, law divine and law 
human, took place secretly, in any case, and the loser still pretends 
not to have lost, and the winner does not much care about having 
won. All that has happened is that the stony figures have receded, 
and the tension vanished. No novelist, to-day, can work up any 
real sense of moral feeling about anything that is not of material 
import to the community. 

That is a strong card for the Communist. He can safely say that 
the Decalogue has become diluted. That, in Stalin’s phrase, a new 
soul is being engineered. (The rest of us say, simply, that the old 
soul has been killed.) But it is true that only three sins are now 
recognized as having any force—Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt 
not kill; Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods. How, then, 
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can any novelist create a tension about adultery when, like as not, 
his characters in real life feel that tension only in the slightest way, 
somewhat as, for a time, they felt it at the Restoration, a slinking, 
half-confessed sense of social sin, and that only in the possibility 
of public discovery. Evil, to-day, says the Communist, with a great 
deal of truth, is not an individual sin but a social conspiracy. 


4 


Lastly (as it may be) there is the great contemporary, individualist 
view of man. It is the logical development of Naturalism, and 
objective slice-of-life Realism. And here we are present at the 
battle-ground, or else the death-bed of modern literature. 

The Individualist, so-called, the Romantic, the Brutalist, the 
Fantaisiste, all more or less agree to wander like Lost Balloons 
over whatever terrain attracts them by the eddies of its chance 
storms. They go from “‘jag’’ to “jag” in search of exaltation, isolating 
their material in moments of fevered excitement, like Malraux in 
Cochin-China, or William Faulkner with the death-flyers of New 
Orleans. They proclaim, like Joyce, the individual search for some 
kind of truth. The method has worked magnificently in some cases, 
but it is patently the antithesis of a tradition and its end must be 
anarchy, a sick head, a sore heart. It leaves out so much that the 
individualist must see between his “jags.”’ It tends towards a high- 
brow cult. The proletarian has no trouble in pouring scorn on these. 


In place, he says, of a unified philosophical outlook that was maintained 
with some success from the Renaissance to Kant, there has come a complete 
collapse of any unified world outlook, a philosophical eclecticism, the 
decadent pseudo-philosophies of Neitzsche and Bergson, the erotic mysticism 
of Freud, the subjective idealism of various neo-Kantian schools, and finally 
the denial of human reason, the renunciation of the Renaissance and 
Humanism. Our civilization began with Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne. 
It ends with the return to mediaevalism, the doctrines of blood and race. . . . 
The grand first declaration of the individual becomes in our times no more 


than the declaration of the death of the individual in the name of the sanctity 
of individualism. 


That, clearly, is half-politics and half-literature. The individualist 
writer is there; he is not killed; but he has to search the world for 
individuals, individualist enough to make a drama of their lives 
and to be worth writing about. What the critic is saying is that 
modern conditions have killed not the writer but his material. 
Strangely, again, we incline to agree. 

But we may make a distinction. The facts of the history of the 
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novel stand. Dickens and Balzac remain, and the proletarian critic 
acclaims their genius. They dealt, the one romantically, the one 
pseudo-realistically, with personalities rather than individuals. They 
dealt with men and women acting freely within their orbits. Is 
it not the death of personality that torments us all; the discovery 
that in the life of the suburban clerk, the regimented factory-worker, 
there is not room for the expansion of personality? That there is 
not room in the life of the Nazi devotee? That when we try to write 
of these people we discover that they are not alive, that there is 
no fire in them, no aim, nothing to make an epic story? That they 
deceive themselves all the time, evade every challenge, avoid every 
tension—molecules of dodging quicksilver—runaway slaves! No 
wonder those Lost Balloons go searching the world for an expansive 
life, like the Americans in Paris after the war? Where, as readers of 
Graham Greene’s Travel without Maps, or Malcolm Cowley’s Exile’s 
Return will remember, they too often find only themselves! 

Whether personality is more free under a Communist state nobody 
yet knows; no novels out of Russia suggest that it is. It is too soon. 
Whether personality is more free under a materialist philosophy 
is something nobody can talk about with any profit, while these 
concrete illustrations are absent. All one can do is to state a personal 
feeling that the distinctive mark of personality is harmony in the 
internal art of the individual, the whole compositum, as a Thomist 
would say, moving in a unity of being, with an undivided force 
of energy, towards zis own ends. All our feeling about the suburban 
clerk is that his being has given up what Goethe called “‘the stub- 
bornness of individual characters,” that he has yielded up his own 
force to the auxiliary forces of outside laws—not through belief 
but for convenience—that he has, as we say, sold his soul. Quite 
so, cries the proletarian critic, in hearty agreement. And, we add, 
we have precisely the same feeling about the Soviet worker. 

All we know is that we have seen personality expand under the 
old (Christian) order; we have seen that it is likewise killed, or 
rather anaesthetized, under the modern (un-Christian) order. But at 
least we see the death of something that has been, or can be. How 
look with pleasure on man as a creature less than himself, modified 
utterly from outside instead of from inside; deliberately engineering 
a kind of soul that is not a unity of self, but a willing subservience 
of self; and all absolutely enclosed, in the materialist philosophy, 
inside this inconsistent world that, even in the best of worlds, would 
be a madhouse without the presumption of some unseen Purpose 
towards which the self moves, and in which it finds some recom- 
pense? That is something that revolts the true individualist, even 
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more than it revolts him to see the same effects as a result of the 
prostitution of an order that did not desire, and at least professes 
to dislike such results. In other words, the novelist who is not a 
Communist has, at least, an attitude that does him credit as an 
individual. To that the proletarian has no reply, other than the 
taunt about “‘the sheltered intellectual,’ the “parasite novelist,” 
which, however true, takes us out of the realm of literary criticism 
altogether. For, if the “parasite novelist” should care to add that 
his work is itself a reforming work—a corrective of the baseness 
of modern Christianity and modern Capitalism—all that is left to 
his opponent to do is to attack the system all over again. 

And that is the truth of this matter. It is a conflict on the periphery 
of literature between two concepts of reality, two concepts of the 
good—a conflict, at bottom, as old as the clash inherent in the 
doctrines of Descartes and Spinoza, the materialists and the 
Hegelians, the realists and the idealists, the antique Nominalists 
and Realists. It is a conflict between attitudes to life and creation. 
And I dare say it, there never was a novelist, yet, who was not, 
au fond, on the side of the angels. It is not for an idle preference that 
Flaubert tried, in his philosophical readings, to find his way back 
and back to Spinoza; that even Zola, who should be the darling 
of the Communists and is not (he is too much of a defeatist) said 
that his work was de la morale en action simplement—and he did mean 
Christian morality; it was not for nothing that Balzac, whom the 
proletarians rightly acclaim because he pointed always to the 
effects of society on character, should say, “I write by the light of 
two eternal truths, religion and monarchy.” The novelist is always 
on the side of personality that defines and illustrates zts own con- 
ceptions of the moral and philosophical implications of the drama 
of life. If he is not, he loses the right not to be a materialist, and, 
in consequence, either that creative anarch, the Individualist 
novelist, or the Proletarian novelist who records the vicissitudes 
of a cause rather than a man. Every man must note the conflict 
of the individual and circumstances; all must choose whether what 
emerges is the individual, in his own importance, i.e. his residue 
of personality that he has saved from the fight, or the circumstances 
in their historical importance that diminish the interest of the man. 

In fact, many novels are being written that should please the 
proletarian. They are aware of the power of environment, and they 
at least try to depict the individual moulded by environment. In 
so far as many more may be written about the individual, thus 
seen in all the fullness of his being, the proletarian novel will at 
least do this much for the emasculated, dehumanized, highbrow 
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novel of our day, that it may restore to it a regard for the com- 
plexity of life and the inexorability of circumstance—things evaded 
by all our Lost Balloons. 

It is strange how far every decent novelist to-day must go the 
road with the Communist, in his disgust with the unchristian 
Christianity of our times. But he has to halt when he finds himself 
threatened with the loss of the exaltation of the true realists, the 
true romantics, when they strike, imaginatively, something that is 
more than merely human or social truths out of the clash between 
various life and its impenetrable limitations. The proletarian may 
try to read into a novel like Wuthering Heights, or Fude the Obscure, 
the cry of love against the cruelty of the nineteenth century. We 
may see it in that light, too, but we cannot help hearing also the 
cry of the universal heart of man against the universal evil inherent 
in created nature. 

Such spiritual exaltation, such an expression of universal truth, 
may yet be the reward of the proletarian novelists within their 
concept of the soul, but in so far as they come to it—when and after 
all life is altered to their dream—so far will they simply have come 
the full circle, and state in terms of another faith an old story. 
It undoubtedly remains that under modern conditions, and in the 
modern breakdown of the old Christian order, such literature is 
not being written among ourselves. And it may be that it is not 
possible for it to be written other than in that new world and that 
new faith. If that be true, then Yeats was right to say “we were 
the last Romantics,’’ and what we must all do is to discover by what 
morality the world does live. Or, if it be true, then perhaps the 
old world is itself merely being carried on by the momentum of 
the past, lives by no morality, and is merely a mechanism running 
down. And if that be true, then the literature of the old world is 
dead, the literature of the new must wait on the new, and the 
proletarian critic is merely an actor who has taken his cue before 
his time. Perhaps, then, the Lost Balloons are right to try to scrape 
up the last vestiges of what is disappearing, and the rest of us, who 
try to create an image of the moral realities by which the few still live, 
are, for the novel, in thus showing the aids and obstacles to integ- 
rated personality, fighting the last fight of our Western civilization. 


Pe 
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AMOS AND JOHN 


By A. E. Claydon 


HAD anyone told Polly Landon that she was being taken out by 
two boys she would have been scornfully indignant and, if the 
accusation persisted, angry with the anger of outraged virtue. Polly 
was very virtuous, true to her code, and quite content to be “walking 
out” with Amos John Ford. If she had, on occasion, accompanied 
other boys to a cinema show, and paid for that treat in little shy 
kisses at a dark street corner—well, that was permitted under her 
code. But not since her friendship with young Ford had developed 
to this critical stage; now her charms were his monopoly. Not that 
he was much of a catch, of course. Just a canvasser, selling soap 
from door to door, without much prospect of advancement except 
perhaps to a traveller in the unlikely event of the soap ever becoming 
a commercial proposition. It was not that so much as the fact 
of having a boy, someone to wait outside the sixpenny store where 
she worked when they all came out; it gave you something of a 
standing with the other girls, especially those who hadn’t a boy. 

But the possibility of such an outrage against her sense of virtue 
was remote: young Ford himself was the only person who could tell 
her of the distressing fact, and as Amos—one of the two—could 
only speak through John—the other—like a ventriloquist’s dummy, 
and John was too much attracted to Polly’s charms to offend her, 
the risk became infinitesimal. 

John’s ever-conscious fear was that on some of those long, quiet 
nights when Polly and he walked in a close embrace into the country 
with its more sympathetic darkness, Amos of the broad brow and 
reflective eyes would become vocal through John of the wide, 
indefinite mouth and unaggressive chin. He knew how secure Polly 
felt in her agreeably material, factual world, and to cast even the 
slightest doubt on the finality of her simple morality and superficial 
philosophy would have brought the promising association to an 
end. Polly expressed her scorn of “‘them deep sort”’ in no uncertain 
terms, and Amos was, John admitted with suitable shame, a 
“deep one.” 

On Tuesday night he was particularly anxious to enjoy her 
company in the safety of a cinema, but the night was fine and 
dry, and his own financial condition had forced him to deride 
the idea of indoor entertainment on nights like this in the past. 
It was easy to point out that what they saved on such a night would 
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enable them to have the shelter of a roof when the weather was 
less kind, but how weak and yet incontrovertible those arguments 
sounded from the other side. He had to admit it would mean the 
cheapest seats, and when Polly looked pleading and uttered in a 
voice she fondly believed resembled a certain film actress at her 
most alluring, “I would rather go out into the country to-night, 
with you,” there was no escape. He did not know that a particularly 
vivid passage in the twopenny paper she read at dinner-time had 
roused a passionate desire for the gratification of John’s simple 
overtures, and she could not tell him. 

It had started about dinner-time with him, too. The morning 
had been unusually depressing, and his sales were far below the 
quota he was expected to press upon the reluctant houscholders 
to ensure his weekly pound note. Not as if the soap was bad, or 
anything like that. It was just a soap, no better or worse than 
a thousand and one other soaps, but the manufacturer, working 
this as an optimistic sideline to a declining confectionery business, 
could not afford the normal advertising methods, and had to fall 
back upon the services of Ford and two others to bring his product 
to the attention of an already satisfied clientele. 

A depressing task at the best of times, but much worse with the 
addition of a philosophic old man of the sea perched on your back, 
or rather inside your head, and pointing out the futility of it all 
the time. 

“‘Society,’? said Amos to John, “‘society has been built up through 
the centuries to provide a place for every member of itself in return 
for services to itself according to their different capacities. Modern 
commerce is the final expression of the society ideal: you start 
from the humble workers in the factories, to the less humble dis- 
tributors in the shops, and so to the consumers; guided all the time 
by the keen eyes of the controllers, the business men in modern 
commerce. You see, you are not playing your part in society. You 
are not trying to earn your living inside society, but rather outside ; 
I might say, in spite of, society. Society has its own distributive 
methods, against which you are working. Can you wonder society 
is not very helpful?” 

Jack Wilson, one of the other two youngsters at the same trade, 
took this opportunity of pointing out that with a vacant stare was 
hardly the ideal way of approaching possible customers, and Amos 
was banished for the time. But since then he had betrayed unusual 
signs of life, and kept popping up with his irrelevant questions— 
that always seemed to possess a paradoxical relevance to some 
feature that cropped up as he moved from house to house and 
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were only irrelevant to John’s principal concern of the moment, 
which was to change the barrow-load of freshly packed soap into 
a pocketful of money—for the rest of the day. 

“What do you think you are, anyway?” he asked, for example, 
when a busy housewife had unceremoniously slammed the door 
in his face (not because she wanted to be rude to him, really, but 
just because, what with father coming in at half-past, and the taties 
only half boiled, you hadn’t the time to listen to any of them 
soft-tongued salesmen), and his resentment piled up till he wanted 
to ring again and bring her back and—he got no farther than that. 
“What do you think you are? Just a small, unimportant cog in a 
large and complicated and equally unimportant machine.” 

“What d’you mean, ‘equally unimportant’ ?” demanded John, 
who really liked to cross verbal swords with Amos when he could 
spare the time. ‘‘What’s equally unimportant about the world or, 
as you call it, the machine?” He never questioned the obvious fact of 
his own unimportance. 

Amos had rambled off then, talking (again with an irrelevance 
that was only apparent) about the universe and the stars and the 
relative unimportance of planetary systems, however important to 
the inhabitants of one of the minor planets therein, and lots of 
other things he had picked up from those library books he took 
such pains to hide from Polly, but which provided such a genuine 
stronghold behind which he could hide from the grimmer reality 
of soap for cleaning the hides of accidental exuberances on a bit 
of burnt-out stardust. That last was a quotation from one of them, 
of course. 

Amos returned to this thing about society and machines again 
at night, just as John had feared he would. Polly wasn’t noticing 
his silence much, busy with the twice-told tale of the complicated 
loves of a fictitious character from the creation of which a sex- 
starved spinster had derived pleasure of her own and huge emolu- 
ments from the publishers who provided Polly with her twopenny- 
worth of sublimation each week. Amos had suggested that once, 
about Polly and sublimation and twopenny magazines, but John, 
in a rare flash of insight, had referred him to the weighty tomes on 
philosophy and science, and compared his refuge from his reality 
with Polly’s. 

“You see, when he buried her he had taken off her clothes so 
that he could disguise his niece as her so that she could collect 
the money,” Polly was recounting breathlessly, “but another girl 
turned up and said she had a claim to the money, you see, because 
the old woman had been married twice.” 
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“Society has often been pictured as a machine,” Amos was saying. 
“Well, it is; a machine more vast and complicated than anything 
yet envisaged. You there and Polly and all the rest are just very 
tiny cogs at the bottom, whirling round and engaging with other 
cogs, with your eyes fixed inwards on your axle. That’s why you 
never bother about the futility of the whole machine; you’re too 
busy clinging to your axle, and keeping your teeth engaged with 
the other teeth to notice anything else. Indirectly you are all con- 
nected up in the machinery. Polly there engages almost directly 
through her manager with the bigger cogs in the business world, 
and through her weekly papers to another world of organized 
occupation of leisure time, and through her home life—her brother 
in the shipyard, her father in the steelworks—with the other parts 
of the machine. But you are redundant, it can work without you.” 

“So this other girl fell in love with him. They called her Mary, 
too, and she was ever so nice, with blue eyes,’ Polly continued, 
unaware of the other drain on John’s attention. “He had to set 
about getting rid of his niece then, and she saw that, and she knew 
all about the other business, you see, and so she blackmailed him, 
and said if he didn’t give her a share of the legacy . . .” 

They were far enough away from the lights now, so John dis- 
engaged his arm from hers and placed it round her waist. His fingers 
found a distraction from the complications of machines and black- 
mail in an idle and innocent exploration of the bulge in her coat 
above the belt. If Polly realized the closer intimacy of their walk 
she gave no sign, for the flow of words did not cease. They walked 
on comfortably, two bodies in rhythm together. 

‘“‘That’s when the trouble begins, when one of the cogs gets 
thrown out of the machine, and lies outside. In time it discovers 
the futility of clinging, with its eyes fixed inwards, to the stationary 
axle, and it looks up to the huge erection beside it. Then it gets the 
whole business in one view, and it begins to wonder what it’s all for, 
what all the fuss is about. At the top of the framework are a lot 
of bright, shining flywheels, spinning round at an incredible pace, 
and all the energy created by the tiny cogs at the bottom just serves 
to keep the flywheels turning.” 

‘Then she found out Mary’s baby was Derek’s, you see, and there 
was a fine to-do.” Polly’s narrative was growing in gusto, as if the 
duplicity of Derek was a matter of personal concern, which, in a 
way, it was. Polly herself was identified with the outraged heroine 
and the full force of her conscious virtue was behind her condemna- 
tion of the villain. John’s fingers, comfortably esconced in the warm 
folds of her coat, faintly titillated by the motion of her breasts as she 
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breathed, were the happiest parts of his body. His mind was following 
Amos’s talk. 

“I suppose the big flywheels are Royal families, and other para- 
sites?” he asked mentally of his mental companion. He had once 
been an ardent Communist, and still retained a few of the simple 
pictures of capitalist society he had collected then. 

“In a way, yes,” agreed Amos, “though not exclusively. Big 
business men, and their unproductive dependents, artists and philo- 
sophers—but no, they could hardly be flywheels. The machinery 
of society does not exist so that men may have time to think about 
God and Eternity, or Beauty. They are really ‘‘accidental exuber- 
ances” within the framework of society and, frankly, I can’t see 
how they came into existence. There’s no possible loophole for them 
according to my conception. Philosophers and poets are made when 
the eyes of the cogwheel wander for a moment from the axle and 
immediate neighbours to the stars above or the earth beneath. 
In the old days the earth didn’t count, or the stars, because they 
were just parts of the machine, in the way that weather forecasts 
and tinned fruits are now. They were a part of the intimate, everyday 
life of the cogs. If the machine has done nothing else, it has at least 
enabled many of us to get the earth and the stars into proper per- 
spective.” 

But Polly’s hero and heroine had at last come together in spite 
of the machinations of the villainous Derek, and, freed of her 
preoccupation with moral abstractions, she could give her attention 
to the intimate gesture into which John had taken her. She realized 
the lack of connection between the caressing fingers and the brooding 
face above her. 

‘You haven’t said much to-night, have you?” she asked obviously. 

“You haven’t given me much chance,” retorted John equally 
obviously, in the superficial, bantering tone one used for such polite 
asides and Polly, reassured, dropped back into her normal course. 
“Doris Seeley’s had a row with her boy. He went out with his pals 
last night after he’d promised . . .” 

“It’s all a question of perspective, as I see it. The cog-wheels 
at the bottom are like a man watching the black advance of night 
and turning his back on the splendour of the sunset. When your 
eyes are fixed on your axle, the desire to keep revolving becomes 
the prime factor in life, but when you get another perspective, when 
you drop out of the machine and see the whole thing, then the 
importance of continued existence begins to fade.” 

John was interrupted in a mental picture of a tiny island with 
a meccano-like erection of revolving wheels occupying all but a 
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narrow strip of beach strewn with yellow cogs by a tug from Polly, 
whom the tale of Doris’s amorous adventures had reminded of her 
own hunger. The tug was occasioned by the sight of a gateway under 
a tree. 

“Tm tired; let’s rest against this gate for a bit.” 

He acceded, and it was but natural that she should rest within 
the circumference of his arms. The hand, robbed of its warm hiding- 
place, wandered all over the exterior of her coat in search of another. 
Polly took it for a caress and was content thus to nestle up against 
him for the time. The change of motion had diverted Amos from 
his mechanical theme, and he found himself gazing above a saucy 
beret at a sky well studded with stars. They led him away on a 
fresh tack. 

“Everything has to have a norm, a constant, from which to make 
deductions. But it is almost impossible to conceive of a norm of 
speed. Rest seems the obvious one, but scientists have thrown the 
whole idea of immobility overboard. There is no such thing. But 
the speed of light is supposed to be a constant. No matter how, 
when or where you measure it, it is the same. Even travelling towards 
the source of light at the velocity of light, the speed measured is 
not double, as you would expect, but the same.” 

“That would make it impossible to get to a star, then, wouldn’t it?” 
asked John ingenuously, not very much interested. The other hand 
was now permitted a closer intimacy than the left hand had pre- 
viously enjoyed, and the velocity of light held only a second place 
in his interest to the proximity of parted lips. 

‘Not that way. It’s light we’re talking about, not space. Travelling 
to the stars brings in a lot of other questions, like the curvature of 
space, and time.” 

But suddenly was quenched. Polly had completed another anec- 
dote about her friends in the “‘store”” and had awakened to a fresh 
realization of John’s tardiness ‘as a source of pleasure. She pressed 
herself closer to him, as if her body would communicate by contact 
its own importunity. It had its desired effect, and John deserted 
science completely. Polly offered a refuge from reality that had 
the virtue of requiring less energy to attain than that of philosophy. 
The temporary nature of such an escape was its only drawback, but 
John was not concerned with that now. In a few hours Amos could 
come back, but for the present . . . he bent down and kissed Polly, 
who responded promptly and eagerly. 

“You know,” she confided, after a time, “‘you kiss just like Clark 
Gable.” 
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LIGHTING STREET AND STAGE 


By Gordon Craig 


To expostulate . . . why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 


FLOOD-LIGHTING AT NIGHT 


THERE are all sorts of ideas going about the world as to the whole 
purpose of stage-lighting, and nearly all of them are wrong. 

These stage-lighting ideas, being so wrong, have in consequence 
recently spread into the streets, so that at night-time most capitals 
are illuminated in quite the worst possible manner. Great stores 
and ordinary little shops go it for all they are worth; obelisks glow; 
churches glare; fountains dazzle . . . and the exteriors of cafés and 
theatres, so well, so discreetly lighted, look quite charmingly dim 
beside them. 

Some people vote these displays ‘“‘very effective”: I, for one, wish 
them to the devil; most fashions are ugly, and nothing is more ugly 
than the fashionable flood-lighting of the moment, which we have 
to put up with in the larger cities of Europe. 

This unsuccessful attempt to turn night into day is the catastrophic 
idea of a certain sort of mind, which believes that night is best 
when not dark, not even dim. And besides, there is probably money 
in flood-lighting. 

That a measure of illumination can be delightful is proved by a 
few examples one chances to see if one goes into a provincial 
town possessing a man of taste who is in control of the lighting . . . 
Lyon, for example. But in Genoa and Dijon and in Venice it is 
horrible; in Paris and London it appals. A while ago in Liverpool, 
when schemes for Civic Week were under discussion, the idea of 
flood-lighting St. George’s Hall was suggested by the city electrical 
engineer. The idea was carried out, and a photograph of the un- 
fortunate result was reproduced (without comment) in several 
newspapers and magazines. 

Many such horrors are to be found to-day, but there is a little very 
excellent night-lighting here and there—where the larger buildings are 
not flooded with light, but some of their features are picked out by it. 
So I would suggest that electrical engineers in future do not take 
as their guide the blatant examples of night-lighting to be found 
in the capitals, but pay a visit to some of the smaller cities. 

I was in Lyon last June, and saw there an admirable example of 
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night-lighting—the light being sprinkled over a single central tower 
of the famous Town Hall . . . sprinkled, not flooded. The light was 
rather greenish—not vivid green, not even green, but greenish—and 
it was directed with the finest perception, from and to the exact 
spot where the fullest effect could be obtained by the use of very 
little power, engaging but little space—and, presumably, at a 
minimum of expense.* 

There was no attempt at display, but on the dull, dark face of 
the large clock on the central tower the time was to be easily read. 
No glaring light had been placed inside . . . it remained a shadowy 
night clock: the whole effect was solemn and stately. To no owl, 
unless it were perchance a town councillor, would anything have 
seemed amiss—all was fitting, all in tune with the hour; and when 
the hour struck it was something unforgettable. 

In Lyon there are other examples of careful night-lighting, and 
though none are quite as good as its Town Hall, all are worth 
seeing. 

In Genoa there is a new Triumphal Arch which is lighted with 
some thought, for instead of a glare of thirty powerful lamps being 
projected on to its face, a single light is shot along the ground from 
a considerable distance till it strikes one corner of the arch and 
spreads gently along two sides of it. There is one more lamp some- 
where else, which serves to illumine very faintly the other two 
sides; but with the utmost discretion. In the same city, several 
buildings have their shapes ruined by thoughtless flood-lighting. 

In Paris, one of the worst lighted buildings is the Opera House. 
Another such is the Madeleine (forty-two lamps for the front alone) ; 
a third the Chambre des Députés; a fourth the Obelisk in the Place 
de la Concorde (fifteen lamps). Notre Dame, on the other hand, is 
less glaring, and indeed at times seemly; and one can say of Paris 
that if there is a perfectly lighted open space at night in any city 
it is the Place de la Concorde as it is to-night—March 1937—-when 
the flood-lamps round Obelisk and Fountains are not being used. 


* * * * * 


An enquiry should be made to discover who is responsible for the 
bad flood-lighting of most European cities. 

Is it the electrical engineers? That seems to me quite likely—for 
these benefactors of mankind, who have been so useful to seafaring 
men and countless others too, can hardly be expected to know what 
to do when faced with an aesthetic problem—and should not be 


* Is this perhaps a defect, this ‘‘minimum of expense,”’ in the eyes of a municipality? 
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blamed, but removed. I should have thought that when it is a 
question of night-lighting a building, the counsel of a photographer 
and a painter or sculptor would be of some assistance. Or Salzmann 
could be consulted . . . but where is he?—in Paris?—in Jamaica? 
Salzmann might transform the ugly flood-lighting of all our modern 
capitals into something really worth seeing, for Salzmann knows 
all about it. 

But can anyone tell us who gave Lyon the secret for lighting its 
Town Hall so perfectly? I cannot believe he was an electrical 
engineer, or a firm, or a committee. What is his name and where 
does he live? Someone will enquire, I hope, and not be fobbed off 
with the wrong name. 


* * * * > 
These are the main faults of nearly all night lighting :-— 


1. Use of too many powerful lamps and projectors. 
2. These badly placed. 
3. These turned in the wrong direction. 


Add to this an entire misunderstanding of the night and its wonders, 
and a strange thoughtlessness about electric lamps and light. 
There also seems to be insufficient experience, too much municipal- 
minded interference, and a crowding-out of men of good taste. 
That nothing has been done to put these things right is typical 
of to-day. The Big Four—or Fourteen, is it?—are so big that all 
they are able to thrill to is a big display of night light, a big noise, 
a big crowd, a big profit. All has to be big, or they fail to respond. 
The result is that modern flood-lighting in the streets is a very big 
nuisance. We three hundred million others, who are big in our own 
little way—collectively—hate all this vulgar display; but, being 
tolerant for some reason, allow glare to damage our eyesight and 
blare to deafen our ears—we three hundred millions who should 
take decisions in these matters bear all this in silence, because a 
clique swear it’s mighty fine and drink and drink and drink it in. 


* * * * * * * %* ** 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LIGHT! 


Now that the so-called “ideas” of the stage-lighting of the last 
fifty years have been vulgarized and, inadequate as they were, have 
been utilized in the streets, it is doubly incumbent upon theatre 
men to wake up and look before they light . . . look at nature and 
see whether nature cannot help them to surpass the inanities of the 
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streets, the exhibitions, the shop windows and the thing known as 
flood-lighting. 

It is all very much easier than you suppose, but all very different 
from what you think. 

For you think that to light a stage well is a matter of electricity 
and of machines, and that a sound technical training and experience 
with dimmers, carbons, mediums, boxlights, spotlights, tormentors, 
and projectors will give you a mastery of the whole thing. 

But it is not so: all this will only give you a lot of trouble and 
turn you out at the end as a very able technician—very useful to 
others in the real world, where jobs are waiting you in streets, 
railway stations, hotels, restaurants, factories, cinemas, and every- 
where except in theatres. 

In the Theatre and its make-believe world a very little technique 
goes a very long way, when it is a matter of lighting a piece: in a 
theatre only a very few machines are needed, and these had best 
be of the very simplest kind. In the real world, what you want 
from artificial light is to make everything sufficiently clear after 
dark, without any glare which destroys the sight. In the real world, 
millions of lamps are needed by millions of people who live in each 
part of it—for the real world is very real indeed. 

But the Theatre is only what Shakespeare calls a cockpit—a place 
of very little space and of great pretences and supposings. They 
who visit a theatre to see and hear a performance have to imagine 
all is real where ’tis no such thing: and we who prepare this per- 
formance for them have to help them to imagine this. It is Shake- 
speare who says so, and I am only telling you what he says and 
adding a few notes dealing with artificial light, or light used with 
artifice . . . once candles, oil-lamps and gas, now electricity—the 
last useful discovery (but very useful and very beautiful) being only 
of quite recent date. It being new, we were bound to blunder as 
we have done: and my notion in writing down a few notes about 
stage-lighting is to prevent more blunders than are necessary. 


* * * 


When electricity was first introduced into London theatres, there 
were only a few directors who realized that it would prove to be 
a difficult and dangerous thing to handle well; the rest, with sublime 
conceit, took it for a toy. These fitted up their stages with everything 
that could be bought—all the gadgets, thousands of lamps—red, 
white, blue, green, yellow lamps—and, filled with joy at the chance 
of playing with their new toy, each vied with the others in turning 
his new lights on and off, up and down, dazzling our eyes with 
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the suddenness and force of this new light. And this, of course, pleased 
a foolish public, which likes nothing so much as to share in the fun 
of every new toy. 

But the wiser of the London theatre directors, while aware of the 
greater utility of the electric system over that of gas, saw that in a 
mere display of its force and brilliance lay its chief danger. I 
remember that at the time when it was introduced into the Lyceum 
Theatre, Irving had perfected the use of gas and found electric light 
less manageable . . . for somehow or other there was always rather 
too much light—it was difficult to keep it down; and the electricians, — 
wanting it to do its inventors full justice, were for ever letting it 
show off its power—forgetful of its delicacy and grace. 

Added to this, it was so much whiter than gas had been: it glared 
even when turned down, and the electricians seemed unable to 
prevent this glare . . . probably unaware what was glare. In a house, 
a clever housekeeper softens the harshness of daylight by a clever 
use of shutters, curtains, where the architect of the house had for- 
gotten to provide against the glare of the sun or its reflection from 
white roads or walls near the windows. And in a theatre the respon- 
sibility for control over the glare or the gloom lies in the hands of 
the technical staff of the lighting department. 

Clever technicians abound in the theatres of our times, especially 
in the scenic and lighting departments; and they can invent new 
ideas by the score for lighting new sceneries for Macbeth’s witches 
and Russian Ballets and other fantastic-decorative pieces. But the 
fantastic-decorative is not the only mood of the theatre world, for 
the Drama contains all moods. Sometimes a whole drama may be 
treated in that fantastic-decorative way, when evidence of the 
supernatural can be found to exceed that of the natural. In The 
Tempest, for example—in Macbeth—or in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. But in The Merchant of Venice or in Twelfth Night there is 
nothing supernatural, and therefore it is possible that such ‘“‘natural’’ 
plays (although charged with the very breath of poesie) need a 
rather more natural treatment in their mise en scéne—of which lighting 
the stage is a part. 

There is nothing more difficult about lighting such plays than 
about lighting Ballets Russes or the witches’ scenes in Macbeth: all 
can safely be left to the clever staff of a well-directed theatre. But 
—and this but is a large one—as there is such a thing as always 
looking before you leap, so must you look before you light a stage. 
This has become a necessity recently, for “lighting effects” have 
grown stale, and we are beginning to be heartily sick of them now 
that they have degenerated into a repetition of those worn-out 
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“effects” seen for the last twenty-five years on every stage in Europe 
or America. 

This is why it is now necessary to look before you light. 

What—look at the valves, taps and fuses and control-board? Oh 
yes—and look at the time—look at the expense—at lots of things. 
Employ some good men to keep an eye on all these things; but in 
doing so, don’t forget to find someone who understands that it is 
still more important to look at nature. So when I say ‘“‘Look before 
you light,” I mean look at nature long and carefully before you 
begin turning lights up and down, searching for “‘effects.”’ 


[In our next number Mr. Gordon Craig will examine in more detail some 


of the problems of Lighting the Stage.] 


EDITION SPECIALE! 


Woodcut by ARTHUR KOLNIK 
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THE TWITCHING COLONEL 
By Patrick White 


THERE is no particular errand in the demeanour of Albion Street, 
not as postman his footsteps knocking with purpose and undeterred 
by facades that beat back echo in his face with the morose per- 
sistence of maroon and brown, the surly gesture of lingering gentility 
and refusal to cope with changed values, because this is 1936 and 
columns no longer glossy, the silk-hat sheen and gas flare consigned ~ 
to memory and scrap-books lying in attics. The obdurate maroon 
and brown, the baboon faces of houses in Pimlico that frown, like 
women frowning as brooms scratching the silence and the dust in 
heaps on sunlight. There is a detachment in the chime of clock, of 
time following its own voice down the perspective of eight o’clock 
to peep at stocking drawn towards thigh with sigh, bedclothes 
turning on broken dream, the scrape of razor that erases last night’s 
regrets before the hardware department claims the mechanism of 
hand and voice, for no choice but to obey the command. There is 
a cracking of joints, a snap of suspender, a protest of bacon in the 
voice of eight o’clock. 

It is to-day what day, but immaterial to Colonel Trevellick like 
newspapers and anniversaries though these achieving importance 
as landmarks, or indicators of deterioration, the calendar moulting 
to bare board with no flicker of conscience, no intricacies of regret. 
So one lies in bed, so one walks in the afternoon along the Embank- 
ment, so one composes patterns of thought with the coolness of 
time elapsing and cucumbers in glass bowls on summer evenings, 
because high tea and Mrs. Whale going out to the pictures. No 
friction, friction is to be avoided, says the Colonel, rhyme and 
reason in experience, in aloofness when the children shout: Here 
he comes, the old boy, the Twitching Colonel, look at ’im Arthur, 
Em, left, right, left, right, look at ’is face, ’e’s soaked, look at ’im 
twitch, left, right, that is a fading of voices and environment, of 
area dustbin and parlour aspidistra and the fluttering of boa from 
a craning neck, the immediate transubstantiated into subtle air. 
This after all is the secret, says Colonel Trevellick turning in bed. 

One is not certain if the voice of Mrs. Whale or the water-can 
or the clock murmurs the warning of half-past eight, it is idle to 
presume either responsible, and unnecessary, for one has begun to 
perceive the exact nature of necessity from contact with Pimlico 
for six years and getting up for six years to realize one is still getting 
up and will continue from custom. 
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The poor gentleman pays, says Mrs. Whale, that monument on 
broom-handle. So why can’t he be left in peace, and God knows 
we all need peace, don’t we, and him specially after all he’s done 
in foreign parts. He has his medals in a little case, lovely ribbons 
and all, with that red plush behind them. He kept those niggers in 
order, so let him lie in peace. And even if he takes a drop, well, 
what’s a drop, and we’re all human, we’re all sinners. So run 
along there and don’t you shout at the Colonel, he can’t help 
himself, he can’t help twitching, it’s in the nature of him to twitch. 

There was a temple, Mrs. Whale, says Colonel Trevellick. It was 
in the mountains, and big black trees, and it was a sort of golden 
brown like the leopards or an antelope. It was a ruin, only the 
silence and the brown stone, and the silence chattering with the 
monkeys, and the lizards silent in the middle of the day. But in 
the evening there were faces, and you waited, and you could see 
the snow, or perhaps it was smoke, but in the distance, with the 
daylight melting. There were no bells. 

Well, now, that was lovely. But hadn’t you better get up; it’s 
time, and your bacon getting cold. You ought to write a book, you 
ought, about foreign parts and the niggers and all those statues 
you talk about. But the bacon’ll be cold. 

And I was in Lucknow, I think it was Lucknow, there were 
snakes in the bazaar, and they did the mango trick, and they threw 
a rope up into the air and clambered up and disappeared. Just 
like that. I saw it a lot of times, and you never knew but that the 
next would show... . 

The ship is sailing in the flow of water white with voices singing 
and the distance singing, the blue echo of recaptured thought that 
is India and ambition and Mr. Kipling with his penny whistle, the 
tweedle-dee of England across the sea that is also Trevellick with 
his appropriate ration of sentiment, of fervour, but well in hand 
and fastened by uniform buttons. In the mess the talk, the ponies, 
the band at dusk, the fluid brass with a bubble in its throat from 
spittle, as voices laughing, and the dark, bull-frogs punctuating 
darkness with heavy asterisks, but the band, but the voices of 
England Keeping her End Up, Doing her Bit, and Captain Bellows 
falling under the table to snore. The step is brisk before mid-day 
melts the intentions, and magnolias languid in their greenish 
shadows, no intimacy with magnolias or mountains or the moun- 
tain passes with their clefts of rosy snow that is distance and cloud, 
imagined, like Tibet and the grating of prayer wheels in the wind. 
I am between two points in distance and each receding beyond 
reality, whether the Tibetan legend or the febrile voice of Mr. 
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Kipling rousing the Public Schools, and the brown faces float in 
immediate sea beyond veil of locusts and the rain, the voice of the 
monsoon as suggestive and unrevealing as the brown Indian faces 
that torment imagination with doubt, the mirror-questions in brown 
evening light which receive uncertain answers and laughter, because 
uncertain, though breathing is certain reality, though I am reality, 
but Captain Bellows and whisky in glasses and the ponies and the 
officers’ wives that revolve round the hub of Western importance, 
one wonders, one wonders. 

This heat will kill me, sighs Maud, as if knowing, as if realizing — 
that mosquito net is a pall and the white magnolias closing their 
buds to candles, but not melting like candles or requiems under 
Gothic arches. So one accepted death with silence and people 
bringing commiseration and the monsoon tattering bamboo flags, 
tearing sentiment to shreds, a soft evaporation of the dark Hindu 
voices. Colonel Trevellick due for leave, for England, for evapora- 
tion, not knowing, not wanting, so staying, the hills perhaps and 
the dark pines, the sough of pines, of the dark plangent voices that 
are never answer to query or solution to weariness. 

There is no sheet-anchor against the inevitable, doing or not, 
seeing or not, or feeling one’s way through the street or an 
elephant in the street, its jewelled tusks, the patience of time in 
the flap flap of its ears and acceptance of its ungainly careening ~ 
howdah that is superimposed and cruel with the cruelty of rubies 
and turquoise stars, but in the eyes of the elephant knowledge of 
more, of distance, and waiting, the uncommunicative eyes of the 
brown faces in bazaars as the band plays at the Residency and the 
ladies arrange their parasols, the blossoming of muslin flowers that 
wilt in the sun. One experiences a gradual recession of sympathy 
with bands and public occasions, as if Maud on closing her -parasol 
had torn the muslin veil that is protection or illusion of greatness 
that lies in patriotic songs, British supremacy, and the Stiff Upper 
Lip, till one wonders at the futility of strawberry ices and the 
adultery of Mrs. Bellfer, that is dull, a substitute for Bond Street, 
no more than a deadening of senses, no sensual release. 

They say that Trevellick is going to pieces, a whispering over the 
shoulder, a profundity, for gossip is profound without other substi- 
tute in India, and one welcomes the opportunity for pity or scorn, 
as necessary as whisky, but with a directness that is incompatible 
with the golden spirals of whisky that eat the outline of chair or 
table till cane is substanceless as mind, now a moving golden vapour, 
now a shiny sea or golden tear spilling over the rim, of glass, of 
room, the sun hanging like a heavy golden tear from the window 
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frame. And there is no boundary to activity that discards hands, 
shaking off the surcharge of flesh, that supertax, or wax melting 
and serpentine in flame, the groves of cinnamon and Siva dancing 
in a scarlet flame, the dancing of Siva to the thin reed voices of 
pipes, the fluting of pipes that accompany the mango dancing from 
its little pile of sand as its green flame flickers, not afraid, but with 
the tremor of exploration and expanding in tactile air, to the playing, 
the swaying of the cobra’s leather cowl and the thin voice of the 
cobra giving tongue, its tongue licking the air, not stone, not 
Maithuna licking the red and fragmentary sandstone. So illusion 
that benevolent constrictor masticates the effigies of British pomp, 
whether the Major’s wife or parade ground or shining brass, that 
is futility, and the body stirs, the brown body with its breasts of 
dancing stone, and the cymbals and the bells, the rope ascending 
into space, they are climbing the rope to that which is out of reach, 
perhaps ultimately knowable after the monkey-writhing of the flesh, 
that reaches with muscular persistence towards a cloud, with a cry 
of release achieving transformation. 

I shall not go home, to what, to Home, to people talking of 
England and perhaps pensions or some kind of assistance towards 
existence, towards the extension of a lie that is eating and drinking, 
only in sleep approaching wisdom and the cloud attached to silence. 
For here I am closer and the. brown Hindu faces about to reveal 
more than a Sanskrit text or old Dravidian legend on temple faces, 
even if loathing necessary to approach, to overcome the fear of 
approaching, or to cut off the hair as a gesture, a preliminary to 
renewal, as the mango spreading its leaves, as the Buddha blossom- 
ing from his lotus throne. So I must stay, even if negation, which 
is perhaps preferable, certainly superior to uniform that is a scaffold- 
ing with air between the girders where one pretends substance and 
the crannies stuffed with fortitude or tradition, the thin wail of a 
tradition that is young and puling in the face of silence and 
sculptured asiatic stone. 

Colonel Trevellick is breaking up, see how he sits, how his face 
twitches, the red and the blue, as he sits, and the voices murmur 
with a lack of consequence or actual meaning, the parrot voices 
that break with a sawing through the trees, now stopped or released 
by an intervening wind, the unintelligible blur of sound, of syllables 
confused and clinging beyond the envelope of mist. Yet raising the 
eyes one sees now with clarity, penetrating towards the core, the 
nerve that prompts the gesture or the word, the naked quivering 
of motives beneath the lens, and one lowers the eyes, for no amoeba 
startles the conscience as these. I shall escape, I shall close my 
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eyes to this unavoidable disintegration, that is unavoidable and 
unsuspected beneath topee or muslin, safety only in the detachment 
of stone where mortality is matter of the elements or time, the form 
erased by inevitability not the cannibal practises of prejudice and 
self-deceit, for in stone a completeness that is superhuman. So one 
retires, one steals away, the mists stealing the outline from tree 
or spur, chastening, as one forgets the undergrowth or white walls 
reflected in a mirror of distorted glass or water, only the reflection 
which one had accepted because school-books, because tradition 
had presumed to wisdom that was the property of stone and cloud. ~ 
I shall strip myself, the onion-folds of prejudice, till standing naked 
though conscious I see myself complete or else consumed like the 
Hindu conjuror who is translated into space. 

Tell me about that trick, asks Mrs. Whale, and it is Saturday 
night and Pimlico, the pungent voice of Mrs. Whale, of geraniums 
in pots. Tell me about that trick, the one with the rope, and what © 
they do with those snakes, you tell it so well. And it’s wonderful to 
think what those niggers can do, sharp as needles I should say, 
but not to be trusted an inch, they’d stick a knife in your back 
like winking. 

Like winking the eye, the children watching for a twitching of 
the lid with the curiosity of children for the monstrous and the 
repellent, but to the children no more than an amusing pastime 
like hopscotch or ball, waiting for Colonel Trevellick to twitch. 
To children this is important as polo to subalterns and going to 
bed for the sake of going to bed, attaching importance to this, to 
the envelope, like stamps on envelopes, those green and red official 
symbols that make them safe, for safety is enviable, a recoiling from 
that which is feared or half-understood while not willing to under- 
stand but watch at a distance in mocking safety, watching the red 
face, the twitch, the convulsion that revolts and amuses. There is 
no other significance than this, the facial convulsion, as if uncon- 
nected with uncertainty and search, discarding the possibilities and 
building up again, the houses of cards on parlour tables on the 
tablecloths of brown or green rep, collapsing of the cards, of years, 
as one traces one’s existence through Maida Vale and Bayswater 
to Pimlico, and the glasses jostle and the lights wonder or mirrors 
as to the purpose of Trevellick, his past or end. 

You ought to take care of yourself, says Mrs. Whale. It isn’t 
right for a gentleman like you to be seen in a public every night, 
not that it’s any business of mine, but with all those medals it’s a 
shame, and you a colonel and a gentleman. 

But one cannot explain to Mrs. Whale that public houses contain 
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not shame, if deterioration, but this only physical, the twitch and 
meandering of blue veins on plains, like rivers that irrigate, and 
these only means to an end and immaterial in themselves, for the 
mists rising consume the material, and space and time erased, no 
collision with these but a freedom to wander by discursive ways in 
search of the absolute, the lights contracting and blurred, the dream 
faces that are yellow or brown as seen in haze, no more indistinct 
than in reality and sometimes more distinct, a smile or bell-like 
chiming of a voice pointing to the hour and certainty. Only then 
one becomes impervious to sound or circumstance and _ history 
concentrated in the bottom of a glass, Pimlico or India, that is 
to-day and yesterday, confined within this small circumference, and 
transparent, one sees them with a hawk’s eye, discerning specks on 
plain or clearing, as the hawk, as the haze hovers within the noose 
of the horizon to plunge capriciously but sure. 

So one cannot explain to Mrs. Whale but goes upstairs and the 
stairs totter, the whining of the rods that do not understand and 
gas-jet complaining while half asleep, but not fully, and that is 
the tragedy, the suspense of being suspended half way, of wondering 
whether one will lie and be passed over, as feet passing along the 
corridor but never the door that is sleep and Vishnu opening the 
door to renewal, smiling his green chlorite smile that chloroforms 
without achieving total anaesthesia. At night she holds out her 
hands, Maud smiling beneath the canopy of mosquito net, they 
are singing, their long helpless legs that belie the stab, the heat 
stabbing to death, and Maud with her eyes closed or standing 
holding out her hands which are sad and empty because Maud 
could not understand that tea on the verandah was a convention, 
Maud keeping her End Up and getting nothing in return but 
candles and a funeral service and a look of surprise, as if not under- 
standing, even in death a look of surprise, seeming to say then I 
am not imperishable, the Union Jack in rags. 

But sleep confirms the importance of decay that is renewal and 
the relative unimportance of breast or thighs which Maud refuses 
to see, throwing a hawser round empirical reality and headaches 
and cups of tea so that she is attached to her self beyond escaping. 
Only in dissolution is salvation from illusion, in dream perhaps 
that is shadow of death, or decomposition of substance, the frail 
symbol of reality which man clutches, holding himself by the throat, 
strangling himself through fear while denying suicide, this is man, 
this is also Maya, this imperfection that is man denying his shadow 
as day lengthens, as mind is restless with striving yet afraid of sleep. 
And I smile as I lie in my bed, George Augustus Trevellick, perhaps 
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within reach, perhaps only a matter of time to the final crumbling 
and the flame consuming, or dust issuing from carpet, or smoke 
beneath door, but the final rupture this. The Hindu is throwing 
his rope to the voices, to the bells, the twitching of the cloud as the 
rope catches, as the voices sigh, the chattering, so dim, so distant, 
beyond all focus or purpose, and the tendril pressing against the 
SkY2ocu: 

: . the sky that is red, the darkness furrowed by street bell 
and the cries and the women in shifts on doorstep, with houses 
raising an eyelid to query indignity, because it is out of schedule, 
because the night has become detached from the progress of clock, 
to mock the milkman by forestalling the dawn, so the stone spits, 
so the women murmur and fold their arms, this Greek chorus 
in Victorian porticoes, as the brass chimes and resounds in Albion 
Street. But the clock is dumb, disowning the occasion, refusing 
responsibility, with the people asking each other how it could be, 
as if the impossible had occurred, released in scarlet banners in 
Pimlico. 

This crusading spirit in the progress of fire alarms, the vaulting 
and leaping and the stench, but the eye glassy with expectancy like 
sparrow held by snake, by the glassy coiling snake that sways and 
strikes. This music intoxicates and is cheap and is not to be rejected, 
the senses surrender to discord and sway or shiver, the pizzicato 
crackle of glass and trombone undertone of wood that groans and 
percussion of a falling beam, so the senses sway, so the bodies sway 
in time, the faces held to receive a golden rain with a sighing relief, 
as if release from drought or dearth of excitement, and now a longing 
for more, they will surely not put it out, everyone will be saved 
in dressing-gown or canary’s cage, but surely the fire not extin- 
guished, surely a permit for the extension of excitement. Now this 
is real, now we live, now the houses are alive with a square and 
livid reality that we have not noticed before, not noticing now but 
sensing, and the dresser on the pavement and the chair and Mrs. 
Whale wringing her hands, but of course Mrs. Whale, and poor 
Mrs. Whale, but look at the fire, but look at the sparks better than 
Crystal Palace fireworks because uncontrolled, and this is what we 
have lived for, to lose control, secretly longing to toss a match into 
our desires. 

Look how it burns, see, what a blaze, what a smoke, you can 
smell it, smell the fire, you can see right through the house, it will 
burn all night perhaps but everyone will be saved, trust the brigade, 
so let it burn, it’s a shame, but follow the sparks as struck from 
stone on parapet, and dancing, dancing on the sky, the flames 
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with arms outstretched, or man, or man, or man, we do not know, 
this is uncertainty, flicker of eye, or smoke on parapet, on roof. 

It’s the Colonel, crys Mrs. Whale. 

It’s the Colonel, they cry, the Twitching Colonel, dancing upon 
the roof. 

The smoke suspends curtains of revealing gauze but not suspense 
of faces demanding explanation, the whiteness and fear of upturned 
faces that do not realize realization in smoke, only pavement, stone, 
the feet planted in custom that cannot accept coralline trees whose 
branches substanceless, and sometimes deceptive, the deceptive 
hands of the Hindu producing doves from the air, and the white 
doves and the white faces flicker with surprise. But beyond the 
gauze the world is memory and non-existent, no obelisk to regret, 
no memorial to Trevellick, as climbing rope the window opens, I 
am climbing rope or smoke and the flame smiles with the 
warmth of smiles that welcome, no longer the half-guessed signifi- 
cance of smiles, of wave, of rope, of the brown eye of jewelled 
elephants, as slipping effortless and without elegy the world 
dissolves. . 


He is gone, he has disappeared, the poor gentleman, the Twitching 
Colonel. We are afraid. We go into our houses. We close our doors. 
The fire is exhausted. We creep away. It is something we do not 
understand. We are afraid. 


CHINESE GEESE 
Wood Engraving by C. F. TUNNICLIFFE 
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THE PROJECTION OF BRITAIN 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
By Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 


ALONE of all great nations, the British people have, until recently, 
neither asked nor trusted their government to enter into any but 
purely business relations with other peoples. The functions of their 
Foreign Office have been as severely limited as the functions of a 
municipality elected by die-hard ratepayers. There must be no 
municipal trading, no municipal museums or orchestras or tennis 
courts ; let officials stick to their sewers and fire brigades, and leave 
art and science and recreation to private enterprise. So, while other 
governments have their budgets of Propaganda and Prestige, their 
Alliance Frangaise or their official centre of Auslandsdeutschtum, we 
have refused to take any official cognizance of such ‘“‘cultural’’ 
activities; we have sat back and let our voluntary agencies rip. 

They have ripped energetically enough within the limits of the 
Empire, and in the last generation or so there has been a growing 
activity in the foreign field. There are a number of societies devoted 
to the development of friendly relations with particular countries 
or groups of countries: France, Japan, China, Finland, the Baltic 
States, and so on. But it has all been private enterprise. 

But now things are changing. Under the impulse of a few of the 
younger men in the Foreign Office, and with the encouragement of 
their chiefs, that department has for some years been running, 
more or less tentatively, a considerable “cultural” programme 
abroad, and the work has been taken up with something like enthu- 
siasm by the general body of diplomatic and consular officers. 
Some years ago the more definitely ‘““business”’ side of this programme 
was concentrated in the hands of one of those semi-official, semi- 
voluntary agencies so dear to the heart of the British people, the 
Travel and Industrial Development Association. Now the broader 
“cultural” field has been handed over to another such agency, 
the British Council, autonomous but enjoying a government sub- 
vention and assisted on its executive and advisory committees by 
the representatives of the government departments concerned. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe the work of the 
British Council or to discuss the range of its responsibilities. But 
it is well to consider what methods we should employ. For in such 
an undertaking it is fatally easy to “‘splurge’—to throw one’s 
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weight about instead of pulling one’s weight. Fundamentally, we 
are trying to make the British people known abroad. To borrow 
the phrase invented by Sir Stephen Tallents, we are concerned with 
the Projection of England. How does one nation make itself known 
to others? 

Of course, there is one obvious and easy answer, the sort of answer 
which comes instinctively from the “practical’’ sense of Englishmen. 
Let other nations see what we produce. Seeing our works, they 
will know what spirit we are of. Push British trade, and the foreign 
housewife who uses our refrigerators will learn to admire, not only 
our manufacturing ability, but our ideal of comfortable home life. 
Put contemporary English literature on foreign bookstalls, English 
films on foreign screens, English music before foreign audiences, 
English pictures on the walls of foreign galleries—and the foreigner 
will soon appreciate the range and fertility of our artistic genius. 

Of course, there is truth in that. Indeed, in a sense it is a platitude. 
Whether we like it or not, it is by our fruits that we shall be known. 
And, if one may be allowed to mix texts, it is important that we 
should not hide our fruits under a bushel. Of all the branches 
of our export trade, for instance, the book business is perhaps 
the least effectively organized and has the best claim to government 
assistance. Nevertheless, there is no more dangerous error than to 
identify “‘fruits’’ with “‘output.’’ The danger is obvious with indi- 
viduals; it is less obvious with nations, but quite as serious. In 
fact, if the English home were to be judged by the record of English 
industry in producing labour-saving devices, the conclusion would 
be irresistible that, until quite recently, we had had little apprecia- 
tion of what modern home comfort means. And is not this true 
also of our literary output? Much of the best work produced by 
the writers of any free nation will always be essentially unrepresenta- 
tive. That is, of course, no reason for not pushing its sale abroad. 
It is our duty and our interest to encourage the export of our best 
books, as of our best steel rails. The point is that there is very little 
nationality about the best art, any more than there is about pure 
science. It may be of its time; it may “date,” but it is not racy 
of any soil. The question remains: what part of a nation’s output, 
in words or in things, is nationally self-revealing? 

For national self-revelation is our primary business. It is all very 
well for the Englishman to protest that his character is nobody’s 
business but his own, that he is not going to play the prig, wearing 
his heart on his sleeve. He cannot have it both ways. He cannot 
be everlastingly talking, as he is to-day, about his attachment to 
democratic principles of government, and at the same time warn 
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off any foreigner who tries to understand the psychology of British 
public opinion. We are, indeed, a democracy, and for that very 
reason it is, speaking with the utmost sobriety, a matter of life 
and death, not only to ourselves but to other nations, that we should 
be reasonably ready to wear our heart, not on our sleeve, perhaps, 
but on the other hand not up it—at least peeping out of our shirt 
cuff. Professor Trevelyan has recently defended Sir Edward Grey 
from the charge of not having warned Germany and Austria in 
July, 1914, that England would fight for France. His plea is that 
neither Grey nor anyone else had at that moment any authority 
to speak of war in the name of the people of England. Whether 
we think that plea good or not in the particular instance, it is 
undoubtedly true that, in days of European tension, the decisive 
factor for peace or war may at any moment be, not the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, but the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
people. And, therefore, we are bad neighbours if, while advertising 
our official policies, we insist on keeping our sentiments to ourselves. 

Foreigners commonly suppose that this latent power of British 
public opinion must make British policy at any given moment un- 
certain and incalculable. But in fact it is at least arguable that 
the reverse is true. Our public opinion in a crisis is seldom an in- 
stinctive reaction from the immediate facts ; it is usually an instinctive 
deduction from a priort principles. It is therefore often much more 
accurately predictable than the policies of dictatorial statesmen— 
always provided that the prophet knows what the a priori principles 
are. Indeed, the trouble about our public opinion is that it is too 
rigid, rather than too variable. It is so anchored to principles that it 
responds but slowly to the wind of facts. The history of the Abyssinian 
crisis is worth study from this point of view; equally worth study 
is the complete failure of certain recent attempts at propaganda 
by foreign governments. But we digress; our point has been suffi- 
ciently made. It is the Englishman’s prime duty to his neighbours 
to let them know by what kind of principles he lives. What methods, 
then, can he most effectively employ for this purpose? 

The methods must be mainly indirect. Of course, we ought not 
to begin talking about our souls. Indeed, some of us would do 
better to stop talking about them. Nothing is more ineffective than 
a certain kind of chatter about liberty. An Englishman means 
something genuine when he quotes: “Eternal vigilance is the price 


of liberty.” But the German translates the phrase exactly by the 
quotation : 


‘‘Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der taglich sie errobern muss”’ 
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and, so translated, it means something quite different to the Nazi, 
but something equally genuine. Phrases are chameleons; they can 
take the colour of any environment. If you want to know what the 
Englishman and the German, respectively, mean by liberty, you 
must not listen to their talk, but watch them live. 

That is the first quality essential to successful self-revelation: it 
must be, so to speak, a motion picture. And the second essential 
is that the picture should be continuous rather than episodic. In 
other words, it should not be too pictorial. That is the weakness 
of the cinema film, whether news reel, instructional or dramatic. 
Important as is that medium of expression in the modern world, 
it can be used only to season international intercourse. The staple 
of such intercourse must still be the written word, the printing press. 
And the real difficulty to-day, the crux of the problem we are 
considering, is that the printing press itself has become so episodic. 
If Britain is less well-equipped than other nations to “get herself 
across” to the outside world, is it not partly because her literary 
art tends, more than that of other nations, to be dominated by the 
episode? Her journalists are at least as prone to syncopate life 
into news; her novelists more prone to crystallize it round a plot. 
The running commentary on life and manners is almost a forgotten 
art. We are not interested in the stream, only in broken water. 
Public taste would allow Arnold Bennett to write only one Old 
Wives Tale. Even our essayists have become argumentative. There 
has been in recent years a distinct revival of the taste for humorous 
observation, but it seems to have been driven to seek its outlet either 
in farce or in the picaresque. In its day, the day of the uneasy Union 
between England and Scotland, the Spectator played a distinct part 
as an interpreter of English life and feeling. If only we could turn 
Addison loose in modern England! But a lost literary form cannot 
be revived to order, and we must look elsewhere. 

The next best medium of written communication between nation 
and nation is undoubtedly the writing of history. That history is 
the popular literature of to-day can be seen by looking at any 
bookstall in England, France, or Central Europe. Here, again, 
England has suffered, as compared for instance with France, by 
her neglect of history as a muse. The best pens in France have 
served Clio for a century and more; they have created a school 
which has etched the portrait of their country deep into the mind 
of Europe. Beside that imposing achievement Macaulay’s work is 
only a massive torso and J. R. Greene’s an impressionist sketch ; 
while Froude can only claim second rank, with Thiers, among the 
makers of legend. These were our artists; our greatest scholars 
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have been specialists, writing mainly for students; even to-day, 
when they can challenge comparison with the historical artists of 
any other nation, the specialist tradition tends to persist. We have 
our episodic biographies; but is it too much to say that only 
Mr. Fisher has drawn the portrait of Europe for Englishmen, and 
only Professor Trevelyan the portrait of England for Europeans? 
Still, in our modern historical schools we have all the material 
for an effective interpretation of England, not only to the students, 
but to the public, of the world. All that is required is a deliberate 
effort at such interpretation. Specialization itself has a vitally 
important part to play in such an effort. For example, the outstanding 
political fact in the world to-day is the distinct individuality of 
the English labour movement. Why is it different from the labour 
movements of all other countries? Its history, strange to say, has 
never yet been written. Its structure and its activities have been 
painstakingly recorded, but its living portrait has yet to be drawn. 
For that we await some scholar-artist who can realize, for instance, 
that it has roots older than the industrial revolution and that its 
spiritual origins are to be sought in Wesley rather than in Marx. 
Moreover, educated Englishmen seldom realize the full extent of 
foreign ignorance about the most elementary facts of British political 
life. That Dominion civil services are not open to candidates from 
England and Scotland, that the Parliament of Westminster does 
not tax even the Crown Colonies, that the British rearmament 
programme is the domestic concern of the United Kingdom alone— 
all this and more is news, not only to propaganda-fed public opinion 
in Germany, but to not a few of the leading public men of Europe. 
And, to go deeper, is it not strange that our constitutional historians 
and political philosophers have not set themselves seriously to answer 
a question which is being asked by the thoughtful members of almost 
every school of political opinion in Europe? That question is: 
how, if at all, is it possible to create the essentials of English par- 
liamentary government by a written constitution? Our politicians, 
in their semi-articulate way, have recently tried to answer that 
question in India; but for a fully articulate and a simple answer 
Europe, again, awaits some English scholar-artist who can depict 
political life in action and can distinguish principles from methods 
—the ideas of executive strength and of government by consent 
from the incidental expedients of the representative system. 
These are, of course, only the roughest illustrations of what the 
written word might do. If they seem a little “high-brow,” it is 
well to insist on the fact that English history is lighter reading for 
the foreigner than English fiction—for much the same reason that 
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the New Statesman is likely to be more intelligible to him than Punch. 
The novelist’s local colour, like the humourist’s joke, tends to be 
keyed to the comprehension of, so to speak, the local connoisseur. 
To take a remarkable example, the novel South Riding depicts with 
real insight the sort of “graft”? which, in English local government, 
sometimes goes hand in hand with genuine public spirit. Much the 
same point was made twenty-five years ago, more baldly but with 
as light a touch, in a brilliant political study, Human Nature and 
Politics. Few foreign readers, perhaps, could appreciate the lights 
and shades of Winifred Holtby’s portrait; few could fail to under- 
stand Graham Wallas’s direct description. 

Of course, we shall be unable to express ourselves to other nations 
in terms of history or political practice if the governments of those 
nations foul the mind of their citizens in advance by bad school 
history books. ‘That is a problem of capital importance which cannot 
be discussed here. Efforts are at least being made to deal with it. 

But enough of this halting critique; we must come back to more 
sordid considerations. The chief weakness of English literature as 
a means of national self-revelation lies, after all, not in its quality 
but in its cost. This can be discussed as a purely trade problem: 
as with motor cars, though with far less practical justification, the 
English public tends to demand an article not suited for sale abroad. 
In its cars it demands high. performance per unit of horse-power ; 
in its books it demands only a high standard of make-up per unit 
of art. And, whereas it is prepared at least to buy the car, it will 
only borrow the book. For our present purpose, however, it is 
more useful to discuss the problem as one illustration of, so to speak, 
the general difficulty of terrain which tends to interrupt all Britain’s 
lines of communication with the outside world. 

Britain and the outside world live, generally speaking, on different 
economic levels. That difference has, of course, grown steadily 
greater. Nowhere is it a greater obstacle than in the field of school 
and university education. In many ways, the British teacher is, 
himself or herself, the best motion picture of our national life and 
ideas. But he can go abroad only at great sacrifice. Within the last 
generation, for instance, the German governess has ousted the Eng- 
lish governess in most of her previous habitats; the government 
of a certain European country has recently had to double the 
statutory maximum ofits secondary school salaries in order to attract 
a junior English master. There are signs that the book trade may 
be able in the future to surmount these difficulties of terrain more 
easily than other branches of our “‘cultural”’ export trade; but over 
the whole field of that trade it is becoming a grave question whether, 
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in face of our home standards of living, we can increase our exports, 
either of men or of material, without direct government assistance. 

There are, probably, many anti-socialists who have little objection 
to socialism in the intellectual and recreational spheres of national 
life. We know, from our experience in school education, that such 
socialization is, in this country, quite compatible with freedom. 
Moreover, its dangers, such as they are, exist only within our own 
frontiers, where governments might theoretically be able, through 
education and press control, to determine public taste as well as 
artistic output. A nation’s cultural exports cannot be thus controlled ; 
they must respond to a foreign demand which is beyond the reach 
of the exporting government. What really limits the effectiveness 
of government intervention in international cultural exchanges is 
the general suspicion of “‘propaganda.”’ Our own government is 
peculiarly sensitive to this suspicion, and rightly so. As science 
multiplies the instruments of world propaganda, the fear of such 
propaganda may well become a chief cause of war. And not for 
the first time in history. In the sixteenth century spiritual invasion 
was more feared than military attack; Englishmen may yet come 
to fear the foreign broadcaster and the foreign lecturer as their 
forefathers feared Papal bulls and missionary priests from Douai. 
In such a world our government may well abstain from even 
appearing to join in a competition of spiritual armaments. 

But this sensitiveness certainly has curious results. If, as was 
suggested earlier in this article, the running commentary on life 
and manners is a lost literary form, there is another medium which 
seems peculiarly adapted to its revival: the medium of the spoken 
word at the microphone. The B.B.C. has made the experiment 
more than once, without perhaps quite hitting the mark. But it 
has made it only for British audiences. In the past the B.B.C. has 
been, to all intents and purposes, internationally dumb. That is 
to say, it has made considerable efforts to interpret the world to 
Britain, but practically none to interpret Britain to the world. 
These remarks are made with no intention of criticism. The B.B.C. 
is in the closest touch with the British Council and has given it 
the most generous co-operation. Moreover, its policy is sound in 
principle. The point is that, if this principle is indeed sound, if 
even so independent an institution as the B.B.C. has to walk so 
warily, it sets very narrow limits to effective government participa- 
tion in the task of national self-expression. One of our most powerful 
instruments of self-expression is, in fact, too powerful to be safely used. 

The truth is that in this whole field we need a new convention of 
international intercourse. We know what governments may fairly 
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do to push their citizens’ trade, but not what they may fairly do to 
advertise their citizens’ sentiments. The gradual building up of 
such a convention should, of course, have been the prime task of 
the League of Nations Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. 
Its completely unofficial character has prevented it from even 
approaching that task (except recently in the matter of school 
text-books), even in the days before Europe had begun to split 
into a bear garden of aggressive ideologies. But, though we have 
missed an opportunity, it is not too late. Not all European nations, 
by any means, have plunged into the bear garden; those who hold 
aloof from it are now the more ready to agree among themselves 
on the proper place of government agencies in this field, and on 
the methods that such agencies may legitimately employ. Here, 
as in international relations generally, our present task is to combine 
with other like-minded nations to create a pattern community of 
intercourse. We have to go back to the original dream of those 
who conceived the League of Nations—the dream of positive co- 
operation. No one can sit for a week in the offices of the British 
Council without being impressed by the practical demand for such 
co-operation which exists, not only between peoples, but also 
between governments. It is the hope implicit in this demand that 
justifies the Council in asking for the support both of government 
and public in its rudimentary efforts. 
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EARTHWORKS, PAINSWICK 
Wood Engraving by CLIFFORD WEBB, from the Brook Street Gallery 
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THE THEATRE 


Tue REvENGER’s TRAGEDY. By Cyril Tourneur. Cambridge A.D.C. 
WisE To-morrow. By Stephen Powys. Lyric. 
Tue Ascent or F6. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. Mercury. 


THE Cambridge A.D.C. and the Marlowe Society this month earned a line 
in theatrical history. They gallantly combined to give Cyril Tourneur’s 
anonymously published play, The Revenger's Tragedy, the first performance 
it has had for at least three hundred years. Meanwhile it has not lacked 
distinguished praise. Lamb, Hazlitt, Swinburne, and Mr. T. S. Eliot have 
all used about it the adjectives which all authors of tragedy desire to see 
applied to their work. On the other side only William Archer is heard 
crying out with desperate sincerity that Tourneur, or whoever really wrote 
the play, having a hideous mind, dwelt in hideous themes and revelled in 
hideous language. 

Before saying what impression the performance made at Cambridge it 
might be as well to try to make out what it was that Tourneur or Middleton 
or Webster meant to convey. Was the piece just a Jacobean thriller with 
skulls, poison, lust, revenge, and the dread of Hell as the apparatus of 
horror? Was it an attempt to find words and rhythms to express a profound 
revulsion against life? Certain it is that Vendice neither considers himself 
nor is presented as the mere revenger of a private wrong. His betrothed 
wife has been poisoned by the amorous Duke, and he hates the whole 
ducal family, and since for him the ducal family epitomizes humanity 
he is ready to attempt the corruption of his mother and sister. But 
he is also ready, once the incorruptibility of the sister is proved, to 
save her from violation and, in words that Lamb found more keen and 
dagger-like than those which Hamlet speaks to Gertrude, he is ready to cut 
away the canker of sensuality from his mother’s nature. He is a towering, 
harsh, and inhuman personage administering a rough purge to tainted 
humanity and dying of his own medicine. 

Through this single character the dramatist is clearly doing something 
more than thrill his audience. He finds vent for an idea of life which may 
be likened to a half-insane surgeon’s idea of disease. The desire to eradicate 
it recks nothing of cruelty, but the knife, encountering health in the form 
of chastity, instinctively swerves. This idea is expressed in dialogue that 
has force, urgency, and gravity. But Tourneur did not neglect the thrills 
his audience expected, and the play abounds in situations with which a 
good romantic actor could do much. The anonymous players at Cambridge 
were rather frightened by the savage intensity of these situations, but they 
spoke the verse clearly and did well enough on the whole to leave us 
wondering why the Old Vic should not play this odd but masterly piece. 

In Wise To-Morrow at the Lyric Mr. Stephen Powys also has a grim 
story to tell, but his method of telling it is quite different. He shows a greedy 
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old woman dying in the attempt to pervert a young life to her own purposes. 
In and out of the chromium-plated flat where this struggle takes place 
drifts Mr. Naughton Wayne, best known as compére of non-stop variety, 
and so effective are his wisecracks that the pathetically malleable young 
actress is robbed of her personality to the accompaniment of constant ripples 
of laughter. The greedy old woman is a famous actress whose failing health 
has cut short her career, but whose harsh egotism prompts her to twist the 
thin talent of the younger actress into an imitation of her own. Thus she 
hopes to enjoy in retirement vicarious stage triumphs. Mr. Powys hints at 
a possessiveness even more sinister and appears frequently to be telling one 
story in the guise of another, while persistently breaking the current of both 
by jokes, but the whole affair is very much to the liking of the audience. 
The acting is certainly good. Miss Martita Hunt draws a grandiose portrait 
of the tragedy queen, and Miss Diana Churchill matches it with a clever 
study of a vain girl in process of degeneration. And Mr. Naughton Wayne 
proves that the technique of the music-hall can be turned to devastating 
account in comedy, even in comedy as grim as this really is. 

In The Ascent of F6 the Mercury Theatre has discovered another poetic 
play of quality. The authors, Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. Christopher 
Isherwood, have a doctrine to inculcate, but like all wise preachers in the 
theatre, they do not fail to tell an interesting story. It is the story of a leader 
of men who despises the motives that cause others to accept his leadership 
and praise his achievements. He mistrusts the political motive underlying 
an invitation to lead an expedition to F6, and he fears the corruption of 
his own will by the idea of power. But he goes, and he wins a barren victory. 
On the great glacier he meets an abbot, who points to the vanity and peril 
of achievement and sets out as an alternative the surrender of will. This 
fable is much enriched by the character sketches of those who accompany 
Ransom on the adventure; it is clearly and swiftly narrated; and the 
devices by which the authors impart their doctrine are more acceptable 
than is frequently the case in pieces of this kind. Mr. William Devlin’s study 
of the chief explorer is simple and persuasive; there is a good dry performance 
by Mr. Evan John as the Abbot; and even those who are usually impatient 
or ill at ease when the god of things as they are is attacked will find little 
to offend and much to interest them in this piece. The authors conduct 
their argument with moderation, sincerity, and skill. 

A. V. CookMAN 
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IN the gallery of prints and drawings at the British Museum there are three 
exhibitions for 1937. One, under the title From Watteau to Wilkie, is a selection 
of conversation, genre, and portrait drawings of this period. The other two 
illustrate the treatment of water in European and Oriental art. The primary 
purpose of these yearly exhibitions is to provide the public which does not 
penetrate to the students’ room with an opportunity of studying part at 
least of the British Museum collection, but they have their value also for 
those well acquainted with the latter. Sometimes the removal of a work of 
art from its habitual surroundings is disastrous even when the surroundings 
were not those for which it was originally designed. One can think, for 
example, of Giorgione’s Tempesta in the exhibition at Burlington House and 
of Botticelli’s Birth of Venus in the Paris exhibition. But, generally speaking, 
it is true to say that fresh surroundings give a renewed interest to a familiar 
work, and that they may even reveal aspects of it hitherto unnoticed. For 
example, in the case of drawings with which one is acquainted, as in the 
students’ room, by handling them at close quarters, the very fact that one 
is seeing them placed on a wall, so that one must partly look at them from 
a distance, may bring out qualities of general composition and movement, 
of forcefulness and liveliness, which one had not fully appreciated before. 
Such might well be the case with Philippe Mercier’s Card Party, the animated 
grouping of which tells best from some way off. 

Another purpose served generally by these exhibitions lies in the fresh 
context, so to say, in which one sees the drawings, so that comparisons are 
made for one that one had been too stupid or too idle to make for oneself. 
As a simple instance, the head by Rosalba Carriera, hung, if I remember 
rightly, as the fellow to another by Natoire, acts as a sort of touchstone by 
which to prove the latter’s insensibility and clumsiness. More subtly, 
Hogarth’s drawings for the Idle and Industrious Apprentice series, Marcellus 
Laroon’s Concert at Montagu House, and the Mercier already instanced, 
hanging almost side by side serve to define the specific qualities of each 
more clearly than perhaps they had been before. The portraits of ladies by 
Liotard and Gravelot, although more widely separated, also make an 
interesting comparison of two artists of extreme delicacy and charm. 
Together they set a standard to which J. R. Smith cannot rise in his Visit 
to the Circulating Library, delicate and charming as that drawing is in its 
own degree. 

The second exhibition does not, I think, reveal any consistent change or 
series of changes in the conception and treatment of water. It provides a 
very fine collection of landscape and seascape drawings from the time of 
Direr onwards for those not previously acquainted with them. For those 
who were its chief interest may well be again in the comparisons it suggests 
of one artist with another. Thus the conception of Claude as an artist 
interested poetically in nature as such, and of Dughet interested like his 
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brother-in-law, Poussin, in the possibilities of nature for architectural com- 
position 1s probably common enough. But a comparison of Claude’s drawing 
of the Tiber Valley with the nearby waterfall by Dughet suggests another 
contrast, that of the artist interested in broad impressions with the artist 
interested in detailed description. These drawings are an extreme instance; 
nevertheless, I think that the point they make is true of the drawings as a 
whole of Claude and of the Poussin group. The presence of a very wonderful 
rendering of the very substance of water by Guardi, the Grand Canal, under- 
lines the difference between his standpoint and Canaletto’s, as shown for 
example in his Hampton Court Bridge. The change from Girtin, Cotman, and 
Towne to the late Turner is very clear in drawings of water. Its nature as 
a substance, its complexity of movement and of colour necessitate a choice 
between pattern making and impressionist naturalism, where in the treat- 
ment of other subjects a compromise might be reached. 

A very fine collection of Chinese bronzes, pottery, porcelain, and jade is 
being shown by Mr. W. Burchard at 39 Jermyn Street. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate one’s praise of it. The examples are of all periods from 
Shang-yin to Ch’ien-lung, but the exhibition gains its importance above all 
from the quality of the earlier works. As instances may be mentioned a 
Chih wine vessel and a Ku bronze from An-yang, both superb in form and 
ornament, a ladle of the Yin-chou period, a pair of snaffle rings and two 
spade-shaped ornaments, possibly horse ornaments, found at Hsien-Hsien, 
two black bronze mirrors of the period of the warring states—one with T 
and comma ornament is particularly fine. Without ornament, but very 
beautiful in substance, in proportion, and in the delicate sharpness of its 
casting, is a covered silver bronze vessel of the Han period. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 


CHINESE JADE 


To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury AND BOOKMAN 


Sir,—In your review of my book, Chinese Jade Thoughout the Ages, it is incorrectly 
stated that a Sung Cup illustrated in Plate XXXIV is a ““T’ang Goblet.” This 
specimen was exhibited as No. 2795 in the recent International Exhibition of 
Chinese Art, and was ascribed to the Sung Dynasty in the catalogue. The period 
allotted to this carving by the Exhibition authorities and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly correct, as the carving and cutting format is perfect in 
comparison with other accepted Sung specimens, whereas in comparison with 
the formulas accepted for the art of the carvers of the T’ang Dynasty it agrees 
in no essential detail. 


Yours, etc. 
“Red Roofs,” Kingston Hull. STANLEY CHARLES NOTT 
[Our reviewer writes :—‘‘I was well aware that in the catalogue of the Chinese 


Exhibition the goblet in question was listed as Sung; the exhibition itself is now 
held to have established its correct date. Mr. Nott’s classification of Ming jade 
is based on tendencious stylistic deductions.’’] 

RR 
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MUSIC 


DOKTOR FAUST 


THE B.B.C.’s concert production of Busoni’s Doktor Faust was so much 
the most important event of the month that I must dismiss in a sentence 
such other occasions as that on which the Busch brothers played, nobly 
but without the sensuously beautiful tone of its great Latin interpreters, 
the Brahms Double Concerto, and the L.S.O. evening when Heifetz gave 
us the glowing performance of Sibelius’s Violin Concerto, which is already 
familiar on gramophone records. Doktor Faust is a work of such originality 
and imaginative power that the memory of it must overshadow for some 
time the ordinary round of London music-making. 

It may be assumed (and in any event lack of space renders it a necessary 
assumption) that anyone who is sufficiently interested in the subject to 
read this article at all will by now be roughly familiar with the “‘plot” of 
this opera. Certain of the failure of any attempt to bend to his purposes 
Goethe’s cosmic scheme, Busoni turned back to the old German puppet 
play of Faust. On this basis he constructed a fantastic libretto which is most 
exciting to read even without a note of the music. His use and transforma- 
tion of the puppet material is extremely ingenious. It is true that he makes 
an error in attempting to transfer to the stage of flesh and blood such scenes 
as the magical apparitions at the Court of Parma. Against this, however, 
must be set the evident stage effectiveness of most of the action, above all 
of the last scene in the snow-covered midnight streets of Wittenberg: the 
night-watchman who is really Mephistopheles, the sardonic chorus of 
students, the church, guarded against Faust’s entry by the ghost of Gretchen’s 
brother and tenanted by an intoning chorus of the dead, the crucifix whose 
figure changes under the gleam of the night-watchman’s lantern to that 
of Helena, the death of Faust as he succeeds in transferring to his dead 
child the will-power which in him was thwarted and crooked, and finally 
the symbolic arising in the child’s place of a naked youth, holding a flowering 
branch, who “‘strides with uplifted arms over the snow into the town and 
into the night.” In this scene fantasy and poetry blend to produce an entirely 
original Faust consummation. It is a conception which evidently derives 
from the Germany which produced The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and The 
Testament of Dr. Mabuse, and if played as a spoken drama it would recall 
those macabre creations of the screen. What lifts the work from the realm 
of brilliant and sinister fantasy to that of an intense and rarified spirituality 
is partly the fine quality of the verse, especially in some of Faust’s mono- 
logues, but above all, of course, the music. Busoni conceived the opera as 
a whole, and knew (it was indeed a cardinal point of his operatic theory) 
that his music would add as it were the glowing poetic flesh to the bare 
fantastic bones of the story. To quote his introductory lines in Professor 
Dent’s always brilliant translation: 
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Such plays of unreality require 
The help of Music, for she stands remote 
From all that’s common; she can wake desire 
That’s bodiless; in air her voices float. 


It is really beside the point to object that towards the end of the work 
Busoni is incongruously grafting philosophic ideas on to the traditional 
puppet action, because the philosophic Faust is there from the first bar of 
the music. 

And so we come to the music. For the sake of those who care for influences, 
it is influenced by Palestrina, Berlioz, and Liszt; and touches of the Wagner 
of the Amfortas-music in Parsifal are often to be recognized. But the musical 
lineage of Doktor Faust is not really important, for the absolutely original 
and fertile intelligence of Busoni is always evident: cold, proud, ruthlessly 
intolerant of all gush or insincerity. Already in the prelude we are aware 
of this uncommon quality of mind: twice in its course there arises a serene, 
other-worldly allegretto movement in 6/8 time which recalls certain move- 
ments in the posthumous quartets of Beethoven. The orchestration has a 
disquieting, astringent quality as far removed as can be from the euphonic 
sensualities of Strauss or Ravel or early Stravinsky. The music is not of 
equal value from beginning to end: for example, Mephistopheles has a 
ballad which seems to me musically as well as dramatically effective. But 
if anyone remains doubtful of the sheer musical inventiveness of Doktor 
Faust, I should like to refer him to the following passages in the score: 
The prelude, the finale of the Second Prologue, the Saraband, expressive 
of Faust’s spiritual aspirations, which separates the first and second scenes 
of the Hauptspiel, the brilliant scherzo of the disputatious students, and the 
whole of the last scene. Rather too much has been made of the fact 
that Busoni had not quite completed the work at his death. After all, 
of the vocal score, which runs to 319 pages in all, only the last seven are 
the work of Philipp Jarnach; and he fully understood his master’s inten- 
tions; not only was he able to make use of sketches, but he also introduced 
with superb effect music heard earlier in the opera, notably the soaring 
phrase which immediately precedes the first appearance of Mephistopheles 
when Faust, disgusted by the inadequacy of the other spirits, turns for 
relief to the healing power of work: Welchem Wahn gab ich mich hin! Arbeit, 
heilende Welle, in dir bade ich mich rein. 

This passage is only one of many that, even at a first hearing, must strike 
the listener as original and profoundly beautiful. This music always proceeds 
from within outwards: everything, even the most obviously descriptive 
writing, is seen through the eyes of Faust; so that, whereas we describe the 
prelude to the Third Act of Die Meistersinger as ‘Sachs withdrawn into 
himself,” the whole of Doktor Faust portrays the self-projection of the hero 
into a world whose appearance is only what presents itself to his super- 
subtle brain. 

DrEsMOND SHAWE-T'AYLOR 
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FILMS 


Fire Over ENGLAND. British. 
CAMILLE. American. 
WE From KronstapT. Russian. 


HISTORY again—Elizabethan English, early Victorian French, modern 
Russian. At least, Camille is not about real historical events, but its atmo- 
sphere has—or should have—an unmistakable period flavour. But what is 
the right way of rendering period atmosphere on the screen? A microscopic 
realism gives usually a remote, artificial effect, and period dialogue, invented 
by a modern writer, is apt to sound like a language spoken only in the 
theatre—as though it had come out of the property box with the tin swords. 
Well, there is nothing microscopic about Fire Over England, adapted from the 
novel by A. E. W. Mason, an Englishman; presented by a Hungarian, 
Alexander Korda; produced by a German, Erich Pommer; directed by an 
American, W. K. Howard; and photographed by a Chinese, James Wong 
Howe. In spite of this array of international talent, it is a just criticism of 
the film to say that it is almost too English—that it reduces the national 
issues of Armada year to the level of an adventure story in the Boys’ 
Own Paper. 

There are Roman Catholics in England conspiring with Philip of Spain 
against their country; young Michael Ingolby goes to Madrid, imper- 
sonating one of the conspirators, and gets the names of the others. Elizabeth 
is riding on her white horse, reviewing the troops at Tilbury, when Michael 
returns, breaking through the lines of soldiers and kneeling before her; the 
plot is exposed and the Armada beaten on the same day. But the plot is 
never made to seem very dangerous; the conspirators are misguided 
gentlemen, amateurs; and it was not by amateurs that Marlowe was stabbed 
to death in a Deptford tavern at the age of twenty-nine. And yet Fire Over 
England has a style, a flourish, a visual distinction not to be found in boys’ 
serial stories. Elizabeth’s character is simplified, not tortuous enough, just as 
the settings and costumes are too clean and shining, no hint of murky 
rooms with small windows or of open sewers in city streets. But Flora 
Robson’s speaking of English has a quality rare on the screen, and she does 
not romanticize her own part. She is a plain, elderly queen, envious of 
youthful love-making, but young men are her devoted servants because she 
is the servant of a new national impulse running at full tide against the 
medieval tyrannies of Spain and the Inquisition. Burleigh (Morten Selton), 
with his gout and his gruel, is her wisdom; Michael (Laurence Olivier) 
her right arm; Leicester (Leslie Banks) her weakness. There is good acting 
in all these parts, but nothing so good as Raymond Massey’s Philip of Spain, 
wearily patient, with frost in his voice, working interminably at his desk in 
the huge palace rooms of the Escurial. 

Fire Over England, 1 think, will be overpraised and underpraised. It 
attributes to Elizabethan life a romantic intensity which to-day exists only 
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in schoolboys’ tales, but a spirit which is now false and faded was in those 
days new and bright. The film’s great merit is that its characters are possible 
inhabitants of a world where aristocracy was not yet effete, where national 
leadership flowed from the Queen and her courtiers, and where a gentleman 
did not have to console himself for his practical ineffectiveness by playing 
games rather well. 

With Camille—Greta Garbo in one more version of La Ddme aux Camélias 
—we move forward to Paris in the eighteen-forties. Aristocracy leads now 
only in the realm of fashions and manners; its romantic adventures are 
found in drawing-rooms. I prefer Garbo when she has not much acting to 
do—when she gives an ominous note to a story simply by appearing in it 
as a woman whom no one has the courage to question about her past. In 
Camille she has to run through the whole scale of moods up to the climax 
of her death-scene, with her repentant lover entering as the priest leaves. 
It is a remarkable performance, not rhetorical, painful at times in its realism, 
and painful in its distance.from the laborious efforts of the rest of the 
American cast to fit into this atmosphere of elegance and sentiment. Garbo’s 
dresses—flowing white with contrasts of dead black—are triumphant; but 
most of the time, while the others are stiffly bowing and reiterating m/’szou 
and m’dame, she might as well be alone on the stage. 

Forward again to We From Kronstadt; the only aristocrats left are fighting 
with obstinate futility in the White armies. Supported by foreign inter- 
ventionary powers, they are converging on Petrograd; the Soviet soldiers 
must have the help of the marines from the Kronstadt fleet. This picture 
was made only last year, but in style it goes back towards the revolutionary 
epics of the great Russian silent period. Yet there is a difference; the story 
is concerned almost entirely with military action. A ruthless national 
enthusiasm inspires it; not the more generous enthusiasm of a new social 
order striving to be born. But the Russians still know how a film ought to 
be made; these images of battle place the scene before you with a fierce 
poetic grasp of visual language. There is one unforgettable sequence, when 
a captured party of marines are thrown one by one over a cliff into the 
Baltic Sea. A single marine, who has a knife, cuts his bonds under water 
and swims ashore to a deserted beach swept with huge rollers. He rescues 
the dead body of his commander and drags it up out of the surf; the white- 
crested waves come pounding in and there is no longer any sight or sound 
of war. 

Come not to me again, but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 


Upon the beached verge of the salt flood— 


But in the end the Whites are driven over the cliff too, and Balashov 
standing at the scene of his comrades’ execution shouts exul tantly: “Now 


does anybody else want Petrograd?” 
CHARLES Davy 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


SCISSORS AND PASTE 

THE fifth number of Mr. Oliver Simon’s ‘‘quadrimestrial”’* opens with an 
article by Mr. Paul Nash on “Surrealism and the Illustrated Book,” the 
basis of which is a paper lately read to the Double Crown Club. Its original 
title was “Surrealism and the Printed Book,”’ and the change suggests that 
in Mr. Nash’s opinion the Surrealist may confine his art to the pictures 
and leave the typography of the text to his opposite number, the “func- 
tionalist.”” The article is illustrated by a number of examples, and the 
reader should compare Mr. Nash’s account of Surrealism with his explana- 
tion of the pictures. We are told that ‘‘the inspiration of Surrealism is a 
dream,” and that its expression is “‘poetry.”’ But “‘so far as the printed book 
is concerned,” Mr. Nash has to acknowledge that “typographers and 
illustrators alike seem to have applied mainly one method to express their 
ideas—the expedient of collage. And collage, he explains truly and simply, 
“ig what we might call scissors and paste.’’ Now scissors and paste are a 
useful part of a printer’s equipment—especially for incompetents like myself 
who are unable to draw even a good capital letter. It should flatter our 
self-esteem, therefore, to be told by a good artist like Mr. Nash that the 
method of our rough-and-ready lay-outs is also used by Max Ernst—“‘of all 
illustrators to-day ... undoubtedly the prince. . . the master of collage. . . 
the most beautifully haunted mind of to-day”—and by Georges Hugnet, who 


with the publication of La Septiéme Face du Dé springs into the next most impor- 
tant place among makers of books among the Surrealists. . . . You will see 
how an extensive use has been made of type stock. Now at last really re- 
pulsive ‘‘faces’”? come into their own. Dignity and decorum are heaved to the 
winds, and the utmost impertinences intrude with what I must admit seems 
to me an engaging irrelevance. But a careful study will discover a pretty 
consummate art directing these convulsive pages. 


The ‘“‘convulsive page” which Signature reproduces is just a lay-out made 
up by collage and montage with words and phrases in a variety of types, not 
a bit more “repulsive” than those used in the advertisement pages of (say) 
The Radio Times. Hugnet has cut them out of French advertisements and 
pasted them “with engaging irrelevance” at intervals over the page. There 
is a screw-capped bottle cut from some other advertisement, 


also a lovely affair of a blue eye poached in a blot of ink, an oyster shell, 
a woodcut, perhaps from some book of reference, and a few other such imper- 
tinences cut from other sources and mounted on the page. 


Such a picture is at any rate a faithful representation of the kind of muddle- 

ment which seems to obsess the Surrealist and his prophets. In these 

examples Ernst and Hugnet have certainly not drawn their images from 

“the phantasmagoria of dreams” or from any “‘complex of the subconscious.” 

They have rummaged for them in the waste-paper basket and the dustbin. 
* Signature, 5. March 1937. 55. 
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CASLON’S 

CONCERN at the news that the historic firm of the Caslons is in liquidation 
will be tempered by the knowledge that their type foundry has now been 
acquired by Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., of Sheffield, who will con- 
tinue the manufacture and sale of the leading Caslon types. Mr. Ralph 
Caslon has joined the Sheffield firm, whose pedigree includes most of the 
great names in English typefounding—from Wynkyn de Worde (and, if so, 
why not Caxton himself?) and John Day downwards! A table of “Our 
Ancestry” printed some years since in Stephenson, Blake & Co’s specimen 
book starts from those two printers and shows how by purchase or marriage 
the predecessors of the present firm acquired in turn the plant or business 
of the Grovers, Moxon, Walpergen, James, Mitchell, Jackson, Cottrell, 
Thorne, Fry, Thorowgood, Besley, and Reed. The Caslons are already 
there as collaterals; for on the death of Robert Mitchell in 1739 one moiety 
of his business passed to John James and the other to William Caslon the 
First (1716-64). 

In a paper read to the Double Crown Club and printed in the current 
Monotype Recorder, Mr. Alfred F. Jonson corrects the accepted belief, which 
Updike and others derive from Nichols, that Caslon’s fine English letter 
was used for the Selden of 1726. He finds that that great book was printed 
from Dutch type, and that Caslon’s pica was first cut in pica size and used 
in 1725. He cannot find the English size in use before 1730. 


THE “OXFORD BORDER” 

I HAVE received from the Double Crown Club a notice of its dinner on 
the 24th of March, at which Mr. John Betjeman is to address the members 
and guests on “‘Ecclesiastical Printing.” Both the notice and the bill of fare 
for a Double Crown dinner are generally designed so as to suggest by its 
typography the subject of the paper—‘“‘Surrealism”’ or whatever else—which 
is to help the diners to digest their meal; and so the card is printed with 
the conventional Oxford border of rules with crossed corners. Unless I am 
mistaken (and if I am, Dr. Johnson will be able to correct me from the 
treasures of his ‘‘Sanctuary’’), the Oxford border derives from the crossed 
corners of the Oxford frame, examples of which survive on the walls of 
Victorian bedrooms, but are no longer to be seen in the printshops of 
Oxford or elsewhere. I have in front of me the original Oxford frame, a 
much better thing than the Oxford frame of commerce, which was inspired 
by it. It encloses a small print of Guido Reni’s Ecce Homo, for which it was 
made to my father’s specification just before he went down from Christ 
Church. At some time or other he had the happy thought of pasting on 
the back of it the framemaker’s bill; and he then inscribed it, ““The first 
Oxford Frame ever made.” Here is the bill: 

Newdigate Esq. To T. K. Margetts 
1851 July 2nd. Gothic Oak frame with cross corners and Glass 7/6 
Settled T. K. Margetts 


B. H. NEwpiGAtTE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


WHEN Gustave David died, on November 2oth last, after returning from 
London, where he had been attending a book sale, Cambridge lost a 
remarkable character. He was a French Jew—or part Jew—by birth, and 
for forty years he had kept the bookstall in Cambridge market-place. He 
and his stall were known to every lover of old books, whether don or 
undergraduate, during that period; and I, for one, never heard anyone 
speak anything but good of him. It is therefore peculiarly agreeable to 
receive the little volume, David of Cambridge: Some Appreciations, which has 
been issued in his memory by the Cambridge University Press. The price 
is 1s. 6d., and any profits are to go to David’s widow. The frontispiece of 
the book is a reproduction of the portrait drawing which Sir William 
Nicholson made of the old man sitting at his stall in 1926, at about the 
time when David was entertained at a dinner given in his honour in the 
Hall of Trinity. There is also a second drawing, by his son, Hubert David, 
who is carrying on his father’s stall; and there are appreciations (all but 
the last reprinted from various journals) written by Dr. T. R. Glover, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Dr. H. F. Stewart, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, and Mr. 
S. C. Roberts. Never before, I suppose, has such testimony been rendered 
to the keeper of a bookstall. But then there was certainly never such a 
bookstall keeper as this one. 

I bought my first book from David—a tattered early edition of Hudibras— 
when, in 1909, I went up for my Little-go, and during my four under- 
graduate years I bought many more, most of which I still possess. Certainly 
the visits I paid to that stall, turning over the books which David brought 
every week from London, and buying such as took my fancy if I could 
afford them, had a very strong influence upon the formation of my literary 
taste, such as it is—and there must be hundreds of others of whom the 
same is true. The stall was conducted by David upon a principle from 
which, I believe, he never departed. He priced his books according to what 
he paid for them, adding a reasonable profit to the cost price; and if he 
got a bargain, that bargain was handed on as a bargain to the customer 
who bought it. This was not done in ignorance. He knew very well, often 
enough, what he might have got for certain books. But he had his method 
and stuck to it, and in the end no doubt it paid him very well—certainly 
I hope so, for if there was ever a man who deserved well of an impecunious 
bibliophile it was David of Cambridge. 


* * 


The second and final portion of the library of the late A. W. M. Mensing, 
of Amsterdam, will be sold at Sotheby’s on April goth, 21st, and 22nd. 
It is especially rich in fine French bindings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


I. A. WiLLrAMs 
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NEW LITERATURE 


VIRGINIA WOOLF’S NEW NOVEL 
By R. A. Scott-James 


THE YEARS. By Virginia Woolf. The 

Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

In the spring of 1880 the weather was 
perpetually changing, and “‘sent clouds 
of blue and of purple flying over the 
land.” In 1891 the autumn wind blew 
over England and “twitched the leaves 
off the trees.’ In 1908 it was March and 
“the wind was blowing.... It was 
scraping, scourging.’’ And only the other 
day—the “present day”—on a summer 
evening “the sun was setting; the sky 
was blue still, but tinged with gold, as 
if a thin veil of gauze hung over it.” 
During the period which is covered by 
this story the seasons have not failed to 
reassert themselves with their variations 
and episodes. And the clocks, too, ar- 
ranged by human agency, have gone 
on striking regularly and, at dramatic 
moments, noticeably—‘“‘the sound of the 
hour filled the room; softly, tumultuously, 
as if it were a flurry of soft sighs hurrying 
one on top of another, yet concealing 
something hard. Lady Pargiter counted. 
It was late.’’ And it has been late, the 
reader remembers, twenty thousand times 
since the story opened. 

In 1880 Colonel Pargiter was getting 
on in years, weary, set in his habits. 
Eleanor, his daughter, and her sisters 
and brothers, were young. In the present 
day they are grown old but discon- 
certingly the same as their younger 
selves; and around them are nephews, 
nieces, cousins and other relatives and 
acquaintances who have accumulated in 
the last half century. More Baineses, 
one is tempted to ask, harking back to 
the Old Wives Tale? More Forsytes? 
Or even—a discomforting thought (when 
Parnell is reported dead, King Edward 
the Seventh dying, and trouble brewing 


in the Balkans)—is it Cavalcade, this 
procession we have watched on the stage 
and the screen, or reflected upon at 
weddings and funeral parties? 

Such superficial comparisons must be 
made, but only by way of indicating that 
this is a peculiarly time-conscious age; 
the modern novelist can scarcely fail 
to take account of its time-consciousness. 
In any broad account of our society it is 
sooner or later bound to come in. But 
Mrs. Woolf is not concerned to discover 
in the changing externals of life an explana- 
tion of changes in habits and thought. 
These outer changes are noted only 
lightly and in passing—Eleanor gets into 
a taxi now instead of a hansom when 
she goes to a party—but these are only 
concomitant facts, part of the setting, 
like the March wind or the Autumn leaves, 
and not more significant than those 
persistent chimes of bells. The impressions 
come into the mind of this and that 
person; they are transient and repetitive; 
and the change which makes its most 
melancholy mark may be that of a 
house, long occupied, now given up 
and ‘“‘to let,’’ the sort of transition which 
is in no way due to the Time Spirit but 
simply to the recurrence of deaths and 
the dissolution of families and the way 
of all flesh at all times. In these fifty 
odd years the Pargiters and the rest 
of the human race have been going on, 
repeating themselves, talking and talking, 
going to parties, having such slender 
little adventures, perpetually filling the 
vacuum with activities which are soon 
to be translated, a little sadly, into 
memories, 

But into this Heracleitean flux of life 
which, sensitive to the successive variations 
of tone and colour, Mrs. Woolf presents 
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to us, are introduced certain fixities— 
individual characters, most pertinacious 
in going on being themselves. This is 
for her the sure immovable point—the 
character of a person which can be 
identified only in terms of itself and 
not of its period. Eleanor, for example, 
at the start as at the triumphant end, 
avid for activity and interested always in 
the interests of others—her brother Ed- 
ward, a don, not seen so clearly from 
within, but his personality quite clearly 
defined—Rose, the spirited little girl 
who is to become a strenuous feminist— 
Kitty, Lady Lasswade, married as her 
mother had wished, not very different 
from what she had been when her fancy 
had turned to Edward—North, of a 
younger generation, through whose eyes 
at the end we watch the progress of a 
party, who has come back from South 
Africa to go on being North—Sara, 
far the most vital character in the book, 
a fey-like person in whose excitable 
talk images chase one another in delirious 
fantasy—or occasionally someone just 
caught sight of, and not worth pursuing, 
“a lovely face,” for example, “like a page 
on which nothing has been written 
but youth.” 

But where is it all going to, what is it 
about? Sometimes the question frames 
itself in the mind of one of the dream- 
walkers. Martin goes to Lady Lasswade’s 
smart dinner party. Why, he thinks, 
had he gone? ‘‘What is the tip for this 
particular situation?”’ the practical Peggy 
asks herself at Delia’s party. ‘Round 
and round they go in a circle.’’ Eleanor, 
hearing Nicholas say what he had said 
years before and what she expected him 
to say, thinks:—‘“‘Does everything, then, 
come over again a little differently? 
Ifso, is there a pattern; a theme, recurring, 
like music; half remembered, half fore- 
seen? ... A gigantic pattern, momen- 
tarily perceptible?’”? And Peggy, opening 
a book whilst others talk, reads ‘“‘La 
médiocrité de l’univers m’étonne et me révolte 
. . « la petitesse de toutes choses m’emplit de 
dégott.”” 
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But unless one has the optimism of a 
Chestertonian deity a pattern, constantly 
repeated, is a dreary thing. Mrs. Woolf has 
not removed from her picture the sense 
of dreariness and fatuity, however brightly 
coloured the strands with which the 
pattern is woven. Again and again some- 
one is waiting to hear the old phrase 
repeated; and it is repeated. The life 
which we watch here is a life lived for 
the most part in memory—memories 
swarm upon us in every section—the 
present is always the past—and it strikes 
us forcibly that Mrs. Woolf has almost 
left out of life expectations, ambitions, 
anticipation of something new, the con- 
fident looking forward rather than back- 
ward which, in practice, for half the 
human race gives to life at least the 
illusion of progress. And again one is 
impressed by the fact that most of the 
people in this book are not doing any- 
thing—they have no work; they are 
taking houses, or visiting their stock- 
brokers, or going to parties, dining, talk- 
ing, marrying punctiliously—but they 
have no projects, they are moving round 
and round idly in a circle. And yet 
again one observes—they marry, they 
are just a little in love perhaps (not 
much, one supposes), they are mildly 
interested in this and that, but the only 
passionate interest, with one exception, 
taken by anybody in anything is that 
of the author observing them, watching 
their reactions, tracing the fine elements 
of their perceptions. I say with one 
exception. Sara is the one and only 
person in the book whose portrait gives 
any impression of capacity for passion 
and extreme vehemence of feeling— 
and even she, after all, is as much elf 
as woman. Mrs. Woolf has somewhat 
packed her house. She has chosen for 
her world those whom she needs for 
just that world, and because it excludes 
so much it cannot be a fully representative 
one. 

But there it is. We must take it as it 
is. It is Mrs. Woolf’s world, complete 
within its limits, an ordered impression 
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of a human society, distinctive, peopled, 
fine in texture and in least detail. And, 
we may add, this is something new. Mrs. 
Woolf may see life repeating itself, but 
she as a writer is not repeating herself. 
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To The Voyage Out, Mrs. Dalloway, To The 
Lighthouse, Orlando, and the rest of her 
work is now added this, a new expres- 
sion of her extensive, subtle, provocative 
talent. 


WORDSWORTH IN COUNCIL 
By Edmund Blunden 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM AND 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH: THE 
MIDDLE YEARS. Arranged and Ed- 
ited by Ernest de Selincourt. 2 vols. 
Oxford University Press. 428. 

During the period which these letters 

cover—from 1806 to 1820—one memor- 

able remark on Wordsworth was noted 

down by Crabb Robinson. There was a 

solicitor at Penrith named Thomas Hutton 

who one day in 1816 accompanied 

Wordsworth, Robinson, ‘“‘and a Mr. Smith’’ 

to inspect some fields left to the poet and 

advise as to their sale. ““Mr. Hutton,” 
writes Robinson, “a very gentlemanly 
and seemingly intelligent man, asked. me, 

‘Is it true—as I have heard reported— 

that Mr. Wordsworth ever wrote verses?’ ”” 

Certainly the letters from Wordsworth to 

Hutton now printed do not betray that 

secret. They concern leases, bills of sale, 

trustees, India bonds, and similar ‘‘familiar 
matter of to-day’; their nearest approach 
to inspiration probably comes in the 
instruction, ““Mrs. Wordsworth wished to 
have the wine at Sockbridge valued—as 

I am in want of some myself, I will take 

it at the valuation.” 

But, of course, a number of Words- 
worth’s correspondents were better in- 
formed, quite apart from their chances 
of knowing otherwise that the man wrote 
verse. He was fond of confessing, or rather 
professing, his imperfections as a letter- 
writer. “‘As I have told you, though I don’t 
remember in these words, I was not born 
with a pen in my mouth, nor in my hands 
or toes. I am painfully conscious how poor 
a genius I possess for epistolary com- 
munications, and if I had any native flow 


of this kind, my miserable penmanship 
would at once check it. How can such 
matters, and in such a garb, be worth 
anybody’s acceptance?”’ Nevertheless, one 
of the subjects which drew Wordsworth 
on into some of the very long letters in 
the present collection was the fact that 
he sometimes wrote verse. In support of 
that inducement there was also the opinion 
on its quality which he was willing to 
impart and expound, and the correction 
of other opinions on the subject. “Of the 
White Doe I have little to say, but that 
I hope it will be acceptable to the intelli- 
gent, for whom alone it is written. It 
starts from a high point of imagination, 
and comes round through various wander- 
ings of that faculty to a still higher; 
nothing less than the Apotheosis of the 
Animal, who gives the first of the two 
titles to the Poem. And as the Poem thus 
begins and ends with pure and lofty 
imagination, every motive and impulse 
that actuates the persons introduced is 
from the same source, a kindred spirit 
pervades, and is intended to harmonize, 
the whole.” 

Any mutinous movements in the ranks 
were swiftly and powerfully dealt with. 
At one time Charles Lamb seems to have 
uttered an objection or two to the “White 
Doe”’—though, to judge from his eulogies 
of that poem, his reservations must have 
been misreported to Wordsworth. But the 
reports of them stirred the poet to his 
highest indignation, particularly as he had 
personally given Lamb a thorough coach- 
ing in the nature of the work concerned. 

Let Lamb learn to be ashamed of himself 
in not taking some pleasure in the con- 
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templation of this picture, which supposing 
it to be even but a sketch, is yet sufficiently 
made out for any man of true power to 
finish it for himself. As to the principal 
characters doing nothing it is false and too 
ridiculous to be dwelt on for a moment. 
When it is considered what has already 
been executed in Poetry, strange that a 
man cannot perceive, particularly when 
the present tendencies of society, good and 
bad, are observed, that this is the time 
when a man of genius may honourably 
take a station upon different ground. . 
Of one thing be assured, that Lamb oe 
not a reasoning mind, therefore cannot 
have a comprehensive mind, and, least 
of all, has he an imaginative one. 


This indeed was written to Coleridge; 
Coleridge at least had a reasoning mind; 
but another subject capable of overcoming 
Wordsworth’s reluctance to write letters 
and increasing Dorothy’s willingness to 
do so was the defectiveness of Coleridge 
as a human being. Against it was set the 
steady rectitude, the exemplary devotion 
of William and Dorothy. Nobody would 
be so fanciful as to call Coleridge, espec- 
ially after his years of exile from England, 
a well-balanced member of society, or to 
portray his conduct to his friends as 
satisfactory and consistent; nobody would 
be so intemperate as to darken the general 
honour of the Wordsworths’ attitude 
towards him. Yet one may see from these 
letters how the attitude (“I shall admonish 
Coleridge’) failed to produce a new era 
of harmonious relations. “I could bring 
a world of evidence to prove that upon all 
rational occasions I have defended you 
with delicacy and zeal, not merely when 
accusations were openly made against you, 
but in the more necessary cases when I 
knew that they were secretly harboured, 
and in breasts where I knew that it was 
of real importance to you that they should 
not exist.”” So Wordsworth was addressing 
his friend in May or June, 1808—excel- 
lently, up to a point, but there was danger 
in it, and Coleridge must have perceived 
the touch of patronage, of officious minis- 
tration. In the end, of course, matters 
came to a head. To quote Dorothy three 
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years later: “[William] privately warned 
a common friend disposed to serve C 
with all his might that C had one or two 
habits which might disturb his tranquillity, 
he told him what those habits were, and 
a greater kindness could hardly have been 
done to C, for it is not fit that he should 
go into houses where he is not already 
known. If he were to be told what was 
said at Penrith after he had been at 
Anthony Harrison’s, then he might be 
thankful to William.’? What was said at 
Penrith continued to agitate the Words- 
worths, and in general, all that Coleridge 
did was scrutinized and marginalized in 
a style which he may be pardoned for 
finding (to say the least) monotonous. 
Besides these two principal recurrent 
themes, Wordsworth’s poetry and Cole- 
ridge’s shortcomings—one may regard 
William as being more thoroughly indig- 
nant with these than Dorothy, who dis- 
cusses them with something of fascination 
—the Letters from 1806 to 1820 do not 
offer any prevailing topic quite so persistent 
and so conspicuous. Wordsworth’s notices. 
of contemporary literature, for example, 
are not extensive ; one at least is significant 
in its exiguousness. “I have not read Mr. 
Coleridge’s ‘Biographia,’ having contented 
myself with skimming parts of it.”’ In 1819 
he writes, ““As to buying books, I can 
affirm that on new books I have not spent 
five shillings for the last five years. I 
include reviews, magazines, pamphlets, 
etc., etc.’ Still, he read enough of Byron 
to feel confident that he was just “a 
bad writer’; he placed Scott’s novels in 
“the Radcliffe school,”’ but desiderated “a 
higher condiment of humour . . . than 
the author of Waverley possesses.’’ He was 
polite enough to ask Haydon in 1820, 
“How is Keates, he is a youth of promise 
too great for the sorry company he keeps.” 
In the earlier letters, Wordsworth 
appears as a practical authority on 
Picturesque Beauty, and he is amused to 
find that he has “‘written the longest letter 
he ever wrote in his life’? to Lady Beaumont 
on a plan for laying out a winter garden, 
complete with goldfish pool. This delight- 
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ful composition is equalled at the far end 
of the collection by Dorothy’s descriptive 
sketches from Germany. Without Dorothy’s 
contributions, the mass of letters here 
would belong rather to the class of sena- 
torial eloquence than intimate talk by 
post, and even with them the absence of 
a little comic relief is felt. The Middle 
Years were very serious. The Poet looked 
abroad—not without reason—on a country 
that already accorded him some distinc- 


THE BAYARD 
By R. C 


GREY OF FALLODON. By G. M. 

Trevelyan. Longmans. 16s. 
Professor Trevelyan has not always seemed 
so successful in biography as on the 
broader canvas of a general history. Here, 
however, he has been particularly well 
suited, and the result is a minor master- 
piece. Grey had two sides—the nature- 
lover and the statesman—each very re- 
markable in its way. To find a biographer 
who should handle both with understand- 
ing, and not make either seem a mere 
footnote to the other, was difficult. Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan meets this double demand. 

The only obvious complaint that the 
reader may have is on the score of brevity. 
The biographer has compressed the two 
lives within one not over-large volume. 
On the political and diplomatic side this 
had been made possible by prior publica- 
tions. Grey’s own account of his steward- 
ship in Twenty-five Years, and the large- 
scale selection from his letters, despatches, 
and minutes in Messrs. Gooch and Tem- 
perley’s British Documents, forestalled most 
of the material and precluded any major 
disclosures. On his other side Grey had 
been his own spokesman in the Charm of 
Birds, in Fallodon Papers, and in Fly 
Fishing. Nevertheless, so great is the 
beauty and interest of the private letters 
printed or excerpted here that it is diffi- 
cult not to wish we had been vouchsafed 
more of them. There breathes from these 
scraps of Grey’s informal writing, as there 
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tion; he accepted it, “If I wish for more, 

. it is mainly from a belief that it 
would be an indication that a better taste 
was spreading, and high and pure feelings 
becoming more general.”’ 

The Letters proceed under the best of 
editorial direction ; Professor de Selincourt 
does not obtrude his knowledge in annota- 
tion, but no one else could have collected 
so much unpublished Wordsworth corre- 
spondence. 


OF POLITICS 
. K. Ensor 


did from his living presence, a sort of 
aura of nobility, a “‘plain heroic magni- 
tude of mind,” all the more impressive 
because wholly free from pretentiousness. 

Gladstone said of Grey: ‘‘I never knew 
in a man such aptitude for political life 
and such disinclination for it.” Had he 
not been the heir of a Whig family with 
great traditions of public duty, he would 
in all probability have been content to 
make his name with Hudson and Jefferies, 
and to live and die a field naturalist, in 
an unreserved communion with Nature 
like Wordsworth’s or Thoreau’s. His 
natural bent that way was powerfully 
reinforced by his first wife, the memory 
of whose twenty years’ life with him sus- 
tained his spirit in all the darkness of the 
years that followed. She was killed by an 
accident in February 1906, just after Grey 
had passed the first perilous point in his 
Foreign Secretaryship. It seems possible 
that the bereavement, cruel though it 
was, made it easier for him to concentrate 
on the tasks of statesmanship; though 
Professor Trevelyan does his best to per- 
suade us (against Mr. Lloyd George) that 
whenever concentration had been called 
for, it was there already. 

What can the biographer give us on the 
political side? An exposition and a defence, 
of course, of Grey’s foreign policy; new 
light on his personal relations with men 
like Haldane, Asquith, Rosebery, and 
Campbell-Bannerman ; and some glimpses 
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of his attitude inside the Asquith Cabinets 
towards other issues than foreign affairs. 
The curious episode between him and 
Campbell-Bannerman in December 1905 
is shown to us from Grey’s angle; we had 
previously only seen it from Campbell- 
Bannerman’s, in Mr. Spender’s Life of 
him. Though suspect to the Left wing of 
his party as a Liberal Imperialist, Grey 
was more advanced on leading home 
issues than many Little Englanders. Un- 
like Rosebery, he was a convinced Home 
Ruler; and in the coal strike crisis of 
1912, as in the Curragh crisis of 1914, he 
threw his weight strongly on the Left 
within the Cabinet. He was there an 
express ally of Mr. Lloyd George, whom 
he also defended in the Marconi debate. 
But to Mr. Lloyd George’s Small Navy 
policies he was flatly opposed. Professor 
Trevelyan brings out very noticeably his 
abiding concern for British sea-power; 
what he looked askance at in Germany 
was above all her naval menace. 

Professor Trevelyan’s defence of the 
Entente policies (pp. 110-14) is well done, 
and much of his treatment elsewhere 
supplies effective answers to the six-of-one- 
and-half-a-dozen-of-the-other view so in- 
dustriously fostered since the War by 
learned German propaganda. Occasion- 
ally he perhaps overlooks a point: e.g. on 
page 118, where he talks of the “‘clash of 
irreconcilable ambitions” between Russia 
and Austria, and ignores that between 
Russia and Germany. Yet Germany’s 
Constantinople and Bagdad policy was 
perhaps even more fundamentally the 
cause of war than any policies of Austria. 
Possibly, when historians have had another 
generation to think over the facts, Grey’s 
encouragement of Germany’s Near-Eastern 
ambitions may appear among his chief 
mistakes. 

Grey’s eyesight was doomed before his 
retirement; for two years (1914-16) he 
sacrificed it to the call of duty. Debarred 
from ever taking office again, it would 
have been better after the War if he had 
kept himself wholly outside the mélée. 
Perhaps Professor Trevelyan is right to 
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lay no great stress on the politics of his 
last decade. The accumulation of other 
private misfortunes that befell him after 
1910 was, for sheer malignity of Fate, 
like a novel of Thomas Hardy: “Every 
person with whom he desired to make a 
home for life was doomed to die, and 
every habitation in which he loved to 
dwell was burnt to the ground.” Perhaps 
the book’s most moving page is that which 
describes the destruction of the Itchen 
cottage sanctified by memories of his first 
wife. 

Grey was enabled to bear these things 
cheerfully by the solid Wordsworthian 
anchors which his life had cast into the 
life of Nature. If you want to see how 
true a countryman he was, look at this 
passage (from a letter) on rain: 


A great deal of rain is being sent, and I 
like to think of the great Hampshire downs 
spread wide to receive it, and of the springs 
under them, which do not see the rain fall, 
but will presently find their life and vigour 
being mysteriously renewed, and will rise 
up in such volume at the sources of the 
Itchen that the river will wonder at the 
strength of its own stream. 


No town suburbanite could have written 
that, for to suburbanites good weather 
and dry weather are synonyms. And for 
his religion take this (describing a morning 
in church in 1907): 


They struck up the Athanasian Creed, 
which always offends me; it starts me 
analysing its smug dialectic, its cocksure- 
ness and its damnatory intentions, till the 
unchristianness of it seems to start up and 
hit me in the face. So to avoid it I opened 
a Bible and went on with the Lesson, which 
was in Revelations, and I came upon this— 
“and I will give him the morning star’— 
it is a verse all to itself. Isn’t it nice, and 
doesn’t it make the Athanasian Creed 
faint? I do believe if I had been a clergy- 
men I could have been a very good one, 
but Hugh Cecil would have turned me out 
of the Church. 


That text might suggest an epitaph for 
Grey. His destiny used him cruelly in all 


sorts of ways. But it gave him “‘the morn- 
ing star.” 
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A TYPEWRITER IN THE DESERT 
By Graham Greene 


MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT. By 

J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
“Outwardly a comfortable-looking man 
in an arm-chair, smoking a pipe, I 
was inside a half-starved little coyote, 
out there on the dark desert, howling to 
the stars.’’ So Mr. Priestley on an early 
page of what he describes as “‘a chapter 
of autobiography.”’ (It is a chapter very 
much in the Priestley manner, extending 
to well over 300 pages, for Mr. Priestley 
was one of the first to learn the popularity 
of size, and that the secret of writing 
“big’’ books is to repeat the same idea two 
or three times in consecutive sentences.) 

What makes the little coyote howl? 
He has come to his workroom in the 
Arizona desert at midnight to destroy 
a few thousand words of the latest novel; 
a play too has failed in New York, 
people keep on reminding him of The 
Good Companions; reviewers have referred 
to him as a “reporter”; and the coyote 
suffers from starved ambitions: “I have 
always wanted vaguely to be an all- 
round man of letters on the eighteenth- 
century plan, which allowed or com- 
manded a man to write essay or poem, 
novel or play, just as he pleased.” 

One may wonder where Mr. Priestley 
got this idea of the eighteenth century, 
but all this is interesting: it is fact, and 
Mr. Priestley’s character, as much as 
any other man’s, is of documentary 
interest. He is at his best when he feels 
cross and misunderstood, something gen- 
uine, even something malicious, then 
peeps agreeably out. Unfortunately a 
writer of his immense popularity is rather 
like a film star. It becomes almost im- 
possible for him not to dramatize himself, 
and dramatize himself he does, as a 
half-starved coyote, as ‘‘a midget charac- 
ter’? in the face of the immensities, and 
most often as the figure with which the 
Press has made us so familiar: the good 
fellow, the family man, the pipe-smoker 


with the hearty good nature of an adver- 
tisement : 

With the door and the two windows wide 
open; a thin curtain drawn to dull the bright 
shaft of sunlight; wearing nothing but a 
shirt, old flannel trousers, and slippers, I 
would sit in a sweet cloud of American 
tobacco smoke, peering through it at my 
script, and tap-tap away at my account of 
life in the rain and fog of London streets. 


“Tap-tap away”’: the sound of a type- 
writer is mesmeric, and I can well believe 
that a great part of Mr. Priestley’s work 
is done under its spell. The huge vague 
cosmic words pour out: “cold hell,’ 
“eternal zero,’ “freezing universe,”’ 
“flashes of lightning into the inmost 
recesses of the human heart.’’ Nothing 
(in spite of the reviewers who call him 
a reporter) is vividly or exactly rendered: 
Sp 59. there? are “miracles of fire. inv the 
sky. Night uncovers two million more 
stars than you have ever seen before; 
and the planets are not points but globes.’ 
Tap, tap, tap, out it pours from the 
machine: graceless sentences: “One of 
us had been ordered by her doctor to 
keep well away from the damp, cold 
and fog that regularly besiege London 
from November to March, and so, after 
a preliminary visit by two of us, now the 
whole lot of us were there’’; literary 
criticism in the style of Sandow: “A 
young man (Mr. Priestley is writing of 
Mr. Thomas Wolfe) with many obvious 
faults, apparently including a lack of 
invention, but undoubtedly one of the 
rare big chaps’; pages of paraphrase 
from the works of Mr. Dunne and others 
on the subject of Time (it is one of Mr. 
Priestley’s illusions that he has a “pro- 
fessional trick of rather easy and pleasant 
exposition”). Tap, tap, tap: too fast 
for the elementary courtesy of quoting 
a contemporary poet correctly: too fast 
for grace or exactitude: too fast, much 
too fast for ideas. 
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MR. THOMAS IN COURT DRESS 
By Thomas Jones 


MY STORY. By the Right Hon. J. H. 

Thomas. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The clue to this book is in its frontispiece: 
a photograph of the Right Honourable 
the author arriving at the Palace for a 
levée, buttoned and braided, and girt so 
tightly around the neck as to make the 
freedom of speech to which he was accus- 
tomed difficult. This is autobiography in 
court dress. Rude prejudices have been 
refined away and battles long ago, when, 
according to his own blasphemous whining 
at the time, he was going through not one 
sanguinary hell but a whole cycle, have 
become almost knightly tournaments in 
retrospect. His Gallery of Portraits might 
be the Royal Academy itself. It is a sheaf 
of wartless testimonials to friends and 
foes. He is even tender to the memory of 
that “‘inspired goose”? A. J. Cook. 

The publishers describe the book as 
‘fone of the most amazing and dramatic 
life-stories ever written by a figure of 
national importance.” It might perhaps 
have been that had its author known how 
to write as dramatically as he has lived, 
and had he told the whole story in his 
native speech. The style of the party 
platform or the Front Bench, admirable 
for debate, is not exciting on the printed 
page. Clichés depress the amazing to the 
level of the commonplace. There is here 
little order, much repetition, and an un- 
certain handling of words and sentences 
which fail to convey the writer’s meaning 
precisely. ‘“They (the Pankhursts) suc- 
ceeded in their object much earlier than 
they would have done had it not been 
for the intervention of the Great War.” 
There is nothing here so picturesque as 
what I once heard Mr. Thomas say in 
reference to numerous official papers laid 
before a committee: ‘‘What all these ’ere 
memorandums comes to, boiled down to 
brass tacks, is this. . . .”” He could be neat 
and pointed as at Ottawa. Whenever Mr. 
Bennett said disparagingly, ‘Your Mr. 


Wilson,” Mr. Thomas repeatedly cor- 
rected, “You mean ‘Our Sir Horace,’ 
Mr. Bennett.” 

The author more than once regrets his 
lack of learning—he calls it erudition. 
Born in Newport, his great gifts and good 
nature were not nourished and enriched 
as they might have been had he been 
born a few miles inland in a Welsh 
mining village with its background of 
poetry and music and theology. This im- 
poverishment is apparent throughout the- 
book. But as Grey of Fallodon wrote to 
the present Prime Minister, ‘Personality 
is more than any special qualifications, 
more than all special qualifications put 
together.”’ This elusive asset Mr. ‘Thomas 
possesses, and on his journey from dun- 
garees to starched shirts he has so dis- 
played it on the public stage as to become 
a stock figure of the nation’s cartoons. 

No Labour leader was ever less the 
slave of ideologies. He cherished no 
Utopia. Socialism is not mentioned until 
the last chapter, and is then dismissed in 
a dozen words. He has been the despair 
of the Intellectuals, who scorn his affec- 
tion for the Monarchy, his stress on con- 
stitutional and correct procedure, his 
passion for compromise, his overwhelming 
common sense. In the bitterest hour of a 
fight he never let go the will to peace. 
And the railwaymen always came first. 
Employers knew he would stand by his 
word, once given. If successful leadership 
is to be measured by the material gain 
secured for one’s followers, then J. H. 
Thomas is the most successful leader of 
our time. He put the railwaymen on 
velvet. 

This book is a faithful if incomplete 
revelation of a man of immense industry 
in his prime, a man of courage whose 
heart was never far from his sleeve, 
forceful, shrewd, liked by many sorts and 
conditions of men because he was human, 
all too human. 
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IY IS TO AMUSE 
By Geoffrey West 


SWINNERTON: AN AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By Frank Swinnerton. 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Swinnerton gives his readers some of 

the most amiably entertaining literary 

reminiscences of recent years. There are 
enough cheerful stories here to make any 
book’s fortune. In particular, the chap- 
ters on Arnold Bennett 
and H. G. Wells are 
both something better 
than anecdotage; they 
are portraits of great 
writers and great per- 
sonalities drawn with 
affection and the skill 
and insight of a con- 
siderable novelist, pen- 
paintings which will, 
one feels, inevitably in- 
corporate themselves 
into the permanent 
records of these men. 

They are the best pic- 

tures of Bennett and 

Wells as personalities 

yet put into print. 
Other chapters make 

plain the same gifts, if 
used less elaborately. 

Perhaps naturally, these 

two portraits make a 

turning-point. Up to 

them Mr. Swinnerton is the poor London 
boy, the publishers’ assistant, the rising 
author ; he is telling the story of the making 
ofa man and acareer. The intimate friend- 
ship of Wellsand Bennett marks a change. 
He has arrived, and thereafter he has rela- 
tively very little to say about himself but 
offers instead a kind of moving-picture 
panorama of his innumerable friends. It 
is extremely interesting, for he does this 
sort of thing really well, his observation 
being as precise as his memory is abun- 
dant and his pen able, but towards the 
end he does rather jostle his figures 
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across the page just a shade too fast for 
the reader to catch the likenesses. The 
whole will be read, but it will be the 
first half which will be remembered and 
turned back to again. There is a solidity 
and force about the record of his early 
days, of his parents and brother, his 
office-companions and employers (especi- 
ally J. M. Dent) too 
often lacking in the 
later snapshots of his 
“elders”? and “‘contem- 
poraries”’ in the world 
of authorship. 

It may be _ because 
the first part is genuine 
autobiography, while 
the latter is reminis- 
cence of a much more 
external and more 
superficial kind, omit- 
ting so much that one 
comes almost to resent 
it being called autobio- 
graphy at all. Emerson 
once said that “forevery 
seeing soul there are 
two absorbing facts—I/ 
and the Abyss,’ and he 
was, surely, right, so 
right that autobio- 
graphy to deserve the 
name must confront 
them both, but Mr. Swinnerton is, in these 
pages, having no truck with Abysses at all, 
and writes almost as though he would re- 
gard any such approach priggish and even 
in bad taste. True, he rather originally 
prints the whole Ten Commandments 
in his last pages, but through the bulk 
of his book one sees him as almost terrify- 
ingly (had one to meet him in person!) 
insistent upon another : Thou Shalt Amuse. 
In fact my impression is that the words 
‘amusing’? and “humour’’ occur more 
frequently than any others; they are his 
culminating tribute. It must be granted 
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that he discovers them in the most unlikely 
quarters, but I should like to see him 
confronted by Emerson himself, no smiler 
though a greater man than any but one 
or two he writes of here. (Possibly, when 
all is said and done, a greater “‘seer,”’ a 
profounder plumber of Abysses, than any !) 
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Still, Mr. Swinnerton has at least this 
rare virtue: that he lives his own com- 
mandment to the utmost—he is amusing, 
he has humour, he does entertain. He 
seems to ask little more of others; it would 
be, perhaps, ungracious to ask much 
more of him. 


M. MAUROIS’S ENGLAND 
By W. M. Childs 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By André 
Maurois. Translated from the French 
by Hamish Miles. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

English admirers of M. Maurois will not 

be disappointed with his latest achieve- 

ment. Here is a history of England which, 
as the hoary cliché has it, is “‘eminently 
readable’ from the first page to the last. 

If this should seem faint praise, let it be 

remembered how few are the histories of 

England of which as much can be said. 

The success of M. Maurois is to be 

ascribed not so much to exceptional re- 

search, or new interpretations, or origin- 
ality of view, as to his happy talent for 
selection and compression, his gift of lucid 

and brisk narrative seasoned by many a 

pungent phrase, his deftness in por- 

traiture, his fairness and generosity of 
judgment, and that sympathetic under- 
standing of English characteristics which 
we have learned to expect from him. It 
is true that not even the dexterity of 
M. Maurois can compress so much matter 
into a modest compass without occasionally 
provoking the feeling that the treatment 
is less than satisfying; and it is also true 
that no writers, native or foreign, ever 
succeed in explaining or appraising our 
national personality, and its baffling work- 
ings, to the satisfaction of everybody. 
But, such demurrers apart, M. Maurois 
has written a delightful book, balanced, 
comprehensive, and humane. The dis- 
cerning account of English development 
given in this volume should deepen the 
conviction that at all events this English 
society of ours is no mere box of bricks, 
no mere heap of plasticine, at the mercy 


of self-confident designers, but a living 
growth, rooted in the past, and capable 
under provocation of surprising obstinacy 
in going on growing in its own way. 

M. Maurois, as usual, salts his pages 


with terse and pointed sallies. Here is a | 


random assortment: ‘Theologians, like 
lawyers, can make texts square with 
facts.”’ ‘““The case of Pitt (the younger) is 
one where the firm resolve of one man 
seems to have altered the stream of 
history.” “It has been said that if Paris 
was worth a Mass, London was worth a 
sermon. But Henry IV of France was a 
statesman, and Mary Tudor a believer.” 
‘‘Protection, said Disraeli, was not only 
dead but damned. His political heir, at 
the close of the century, discovered that 
it was only in Purgatory.”’ ‘“The impor- 
tance of events nearly always eludes their 
eyewitnesses.” ‘“Prophecies endanger pro- 
phets.”’ ““Even the wise live at the mercy 
of events.’ Of the recipients of the abbey 
lands: ““The purchasers became accom- 
plices.”” Of Elizabeth: ‘““Throughout her 
reign she flirted with her people.” 

There are a few small slips. For example, 
Canning was not the man to perpetrate 
a jingle so slovenly and ungrammatical 
as “‘Pitt is to Addington, Like London to 
Paddington” (p. 397). What he wrote 
was “Pitt is to Addington, As London is 
to Paddington.” And one shudders to 
think of the length, breadth, and height 
of Macaulay’s declamation had he caught 
a brother historian alluding to ‘‘the Tory 
Edinburgh Review” (p. 427). 

The book is well translated, and the 
maps are excellent. 
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By Edward Sackville West 


THE AMBERLEY PAPERS. Edited by 
Bertrand and Patricia Russell. The 
Hogarth Press. 2 vols. 1 guinea each. 

It must be a very long time since so 
varied, so full, so altogether important a 
document of nineteenth-century life as 
these letters and diaries of Lord and Lady 
Amberley was given to the public. The 
period covered is not very long (1854-74), 
yet these people live so rich a life and 
take an interest in so many things that 
one feels, at the end of 1,100 pages, that 
the thought and action of at least a 
century have passed under one’s eyes. 
The parentage and surroundings of both 
Lord and Lady Amberley were as dis- 
tinguished as possible: much may be 
expected of the son of Lord John Russell 
and the daughter of the magnificent old 
Lady Stanley of Alderley. The latter, 
indeed, is the only breath of the eighteenth 
century which we receive in these pages— 
the type of mind which inherited the 
thought of Gibbon and of Montesquieu, 
as the following quotation from one of her 
letters shows : 

It seems to me that much might be gained 
by a solemn engagement among the nations 
of Europe that no nation should go to war 
within a year after declaring it—on pain of 
the armed enmity of all the others. 

She left it to her son-in-law to develop 
the Life of Reason according to the shape 
of his otherwise thoroughly nineteenth- 
century mind. It took its time to rise to 
that level. Amberley’s early letters and 
diaries, written at Harrow under the 
influence of Dr. Vaughan and Dean 
Farrar’s Eric, are admittedly sanctimonious 
and sentimental; but then, what man of 
sensibility is not both those things at that 
age? They are only the earliest form 
which intellectual integrity is apt to take: 
the beginnings of true seriousness, which 
will later on be leavened by irony and a 
sense of the comic. But the true colour of 
his mind soon saturated it. “In Amberley,” 


writes his son, ‘‘as in many Russells, the 
desire to study and philosophize fought 
with the inherited desire for power, and 
with the moral conviction—for it was no 
less—that he must do a Russell’s duty to 
the State.”’ This he proceeded to do. 
Unsuccessful at Leeds in 1865, he was 
returned to Parliament for Nottingham 
in the following year, after an extremely 
riotous election that makes very amusing 
reading. After a visit to America in ’67, 
he again stood for South Devon, but was 
defeated on an issue that caused a terrific 
turmoil throughout the country—that of 
birth-control, of which Amberley was in 
favour, having previously brought the 
Dialectical Society (of which he was vice- 
president) into serious disrepute by de- 
voting one of its sessions to the subject. 
The ruffianly methods used to discredit 
him at the election, and the mud which 
was thrown at him for long afterwards, 
prevented him from making any further 
serious efforts to enter Parliament, and 
he spent the rest of his short life in pro- 
ducing political and sociological articles 
and pamphlets which are distinguished 
by the clarity of their style and the 
advanced nature of their thought. Am- 
berley was, in fact, the best kind of Liberal 
—praise which, in these violent times, does 
not carry the weight it should. 

The story of his private life—of his 
married happiness—is a_ particularly 
pleasing one, for it presents a picture of 
such perfect concord as is only possible 
between two people of real nobility of 
character. Kate Stanley is a most charm- 
ing addition to the Victorian portrait 
gallery. Being a woman, she had a special 
talent for letter writing (far the greater 
proportion of letters and journals in these 
volumes are hers), and it is not too much 
to describe the early letters, in particular, 
as deliriously amusing, for they give an 
absolutely matchless picture of town and 
country life as it was lived by the aris- 
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tocracy in mid-Victorian days. Perfectly 
unselfconscious, these letters sparkle with 
intelligence, gaiety, and a profound good- 
ness of heart. The same qualities continued 
to inform the later passages of her life, after 
marriage, and the whole correspondence 
serves to show that these people were both 
broader-minded and franker of speech 
than is generally imagined. Intelligence 
and cleverness have never been denied to 
the Victorians; but it does not do to over- 
paint the picture, even in the interests of 
justice, and the folly of medical men in 
those days is sharply exemplified more 
than once in the course of the book. And 
even the champion of woman’s rights, 
which Lady Amberley was, found it 
necessary to dismiss a housemaid who 
was going to have an illegitimate baby. 

The story clouds over in 1873, with the 
epilepsy of Amberley, the fiendishness of 
the eldest child, Frank (the late Lord 
Russell); and the end of the book is a 
tragedy, and a stupid one, for with proper 
precautions neither Lady Amberley nor 
her daughter need have died of diph- 
theria. 

The canvas is a much more crowded 
one than I have here had space to indi- 
cate: all sorts of well-known people spring 
in and out of these letters and diaries, 
and always (how rare this is!) in some 
way that casts a new light on them for 
us. J. S. Mill, Jowett (‘‘a tease” if ever 
there was one!), Emerson (like Gladstone 
to look at), Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the 
appalling Sir Richard Burton (he appears 
as a mesmerist), and above all Carlyle, 
ageing and odious, punctuating the lives 
of these two at regular intervals with the 
violently petulant, fascist rubbish he was 
accustomed to talk at the end of his life. 
T. J. Cobden Sanderson contributes the 
one touch of poetry—a breath of Bohemia 
and touching poverty—of a different kind 
of dissatisfaction from any the Russells or 
the Stanleys could ever have known. 

Lord and Lady Russell have done their 
work extremely well, contenting them- 
selves with a few words of comment and 
explanation where these appeared neces- 
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sary. Otherwise they have left the letters 
and diaries to tell their own story. It 
might perhaps be felt that a little too 
much material is included in some places: 
one is occasionally conscious of wading. 
.. . But only very occasionally; and how 
worth while it is to persist throughout 
these two big volumes I hope I have 
indicated here. 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


THE HONEYSUCKLE AND THE BEE. 
By Sir John Squire. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The framework of Sir John Squire’s new 
book is an account of a walking tour from 
London to Devonshire; but he is less con- 
cerned with describing what he saw than 
with setting down the thoughts and recol- 
lections that rose in his mind as he walked 
through the familiar country. It is a book 
which goes just as the author pleases, 
now telling of a tramp met by the road- 
side, now of some person, eminent or of 
merely local note, known and loved years — 
ago, now of long-past walks and of adven- 

tures with rural policemen. 

It was perhaps inevitable that such a 
rambling book (both literally and figura- 
tively) as this should be a little uneven. 
There are some things, a rather long 
allegorical tale about Truth, for example, 
and certain remarks about licensing jus- 
tices, which could be spared. But on the 
whole the book is extremely enjoyable, 
full of humour, phrase, and character, and 
showing a wide variety of interest and 
sympathy. 

The most valuable thing about The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee (does anyone need 
telling that the title is taken from a song 
of nearly forty years ago?) is that, in 
essence though not in form, it is a first 
instalment of those reminiscences which 
Sir John is so well qualified to write. 
There are glimpses in it of the days when 
he walked in Women’s Suffrage proces- 
sions and addressed meetings on that 
subject in Surrey villages, and of the 
Cambridge Long Vacation during which 
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he and his friends toured the East Anglian 
towns acting such plays as Still Waters 
Run Deep in halls and small theatres. 
There are studies of George Saintsbury 
in his last years; of Cedric Chivers, book- 
binder, Mayor of Bath, and a collector of 
miscellaneous works of art so enthusiastic 
that “‘the guest would have been a prig 
and a cad who did not, at whatever 
sacrifice of principles and canons, lie 
roundly and profess a hearty admiration 
for the whole lot’; and of John Lane, 
with whom the author once toured 
Devonshire. 

Sir John Squire writes his memories so 
vividly and entertainingly, and there are 
sO many interesting things he could tell 
us (as, for instance, about the early days 
of The London Mercury), which are not 
mentioned in his present book, that he 
must certainly give us another, and 
perhaps more conventionally methodical, 
volume of reminiscences. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


ROBERT FROST 


A FURTHER RANGE. New Poems by 
Robert Frost. Cape. 5s. 
Mr. Frost has escaped the disapproval of 
a younger generation and has sometimes 
even won its approval. Why? Severity of 
outline, the spare emotion, the ironic 
eye? These he has; and he has, too, an 
almost invulnerable singleness of mind. 
The thing is that it is singleness not 
directed to the supposed contemporary 
ends. The eminent among the younger 
poets have, most of them, been writing 
public poetry: poetry, that is, which 
expresses an individual reaction to public 
events, contemporary conditions, the im- 
mediate scene. Mr. Frost’s is private 
poetry. Not private in the sense in which 
much Romantic poetry was private; not 
the expression of a sensibility unequal to, 
tortured by, the demands of society. 
Private in that the poet has turned away 
from the general world and inhabits a 
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particular world: a world visited but not 
disturbed by other individuals, a world 
independent, as far as that is possible, of 
the contemporary movement, and con- 
trolled only by the eternal movement of 
natural law. He is, in fact, self-sufficient 
within the sufficiency of God, Nature, the 
Universe. 

This is not to say that Mr. Frost in- 
habits in the least degree a world of 
fantasy; it is not an interior world of his 
own but an objective world. Earlier col- 
lections of his work have shown his talent 
for narrative and character; even to those 
wholly unfamiliar with it New England 
became a visible landscape with living 
figures. A Further Range is composed mostly 
of shorter pieces—commentary, reflection, 
sparsely ironic interpretation of the minor 
incident. Throughout, separateness is the 
repeated note—separateness for himself, 
the individual, separateness even politi- 
cally. 

Build soil. Turn the farm in upon itself 

Until it can contain itself no more, 
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Mr. E. M. Forster writes of 
this new novel about India, 
by R. K. NARAYAN, “1 
thought ita charming, unusual 


and amusing piece of work” 
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But sweating-full, drips wine and oil a little. 
I will go to my run-out social mind 
And be as unsocial with it as I can. 
The thought I have, and my first impulse is 
To take to market—I will turn it under. 
The thought from that thought—I will turn 

it under. 

And so on to the limit of my nature. 


This is from a Political Pastoral delivered 
at Columbia before the National Party 
Conventions of 1932. It is a fair example 
of the strictly curbed gait, the laconic 
decoration of the whole book. Respect 
for the complete absence of display, the 
whole attention to the matter in hand, is 
understandable. At the same time one 
begins to wonder if there is much to 
display, if the attention is sufficiently 
ample to take in a wider stretch. Shortly, 
Mr. Frost shows himself in this book 


thoughtful, dignified, remote, balanced, © 


receptive, observant, all the things which 
might go to make the respectable com- 
mentator-recluse. I do not see in it that 
extra excitement, that unsalaried im- 


WHITMAN 


By 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
* 


This is the most comprehensive life 
of Walt Whitman yet attempted, and, 
further than this, the first completely 


impartial biography, revealing both 


his vanity, his goodness, his foibles, 


as well as the real greatness which lay 


at the core of his nature and his work. 
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pulse, which might justify his reputation 
as a poet. 
Dirys POWELL 


Roles: 


R. L. STEVENSON. By Janet Adam 
Smith. Great Lives. Duckworth. as. 
The personal legend and literary influence 
of R. L. Stevenson reached their culmina- 
ting point in the happy years before the 
Great War. His canonization was almost 
complete even though the sour face of 
the devil’s advocate was conspicuously 
absent. No book of reminiscences, indeed, 
could be said to have counted unless the 
fortunate author or one of his friends 
had gained a glimpse of R.L.S. at Vailima. 
The modern essay, the travel book, the 
popular short story or adventure tale, 
and the imaginative study of childhood 
are best estimated in terms of his pen. 
He discovered picturesque vagabondazge 
with a railway ticket in his pocket and 
his songs of the open road gave rise to a 
school of home-sick poets. Best-selling 
novelists, in their wandering hibits, owe- 
much to his bad health and his restless 
search for an ideal climate. Watchful 
over his sales, Fanny Osborne made him 
burn his novel on _ street-walking and 
some stories. Nevertheless, Stevenson hit 
on the modern cult for the primitive 
and in his last letters the “dark gods” 
overshadow the comforts of the Victorian 
age and our own helplessness appears :— 
As I go on in life, day by day, I become 
more of a bewildered child; I cannot get 
used to this world, to procreation, to here- 
dity, to sight, to hearing; the commonest 
things are a burthen. The prim obliterated 
polite face of life, and the broad, bawdy, 
and orgiastic--or maenadic—foundations 


form a spectacle to which no habit reconciles 
me. 


Times alter and the familiar charm 
has faded at last. Even the discovery 
some years ago that this admirable 
moralist had been acquainted as a young 
man with the pubs and stews of Edinburgh 
failed to wreck any happy homes. Miss 
Adam Smith, in this small book, guards 
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herself from literary evaluation and keeps 
to the facts of Stevenson’s career. Assum- 
ing that her reader is acquainted more 
or less with the writings themselves, 
she does not attempt to evoke the neces- 
sary emotional mood. In this she pays too 
great a compliment to the present moment, 
in which direct curiosity regarding the 
immediate past is far from common. 
AusTIN CLARKE 


SOCIALISM AND THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 


THE ROAD TO WIGAN PIER. By 

George Orwell. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

Mr. George Orwell set out on a difficult 
journey through snobbery, public school 
training, and dislike of smells to discover 
the working class. This book is a sincere 
and vigorous, if sometimes bad-tempered 
and muddle-headed, account of his ex- 
periences and conclusions. Part I, which 
is accompanied by an admirable collec- 
tion of illustrative photographs, he devotes 
to a vivid, shocking, and extremely salu- 
tary description of the working’ and 
living conditions in which thousands of 
our free citizens exist to-day. Part II is 
an attempt to answer the question, ‘“‘What, 
then, must we do?”’ 

Mr. Orwell believes in the necessity for 
Socialism—perhaps with too much facility 
—but contends that Socialism is failing to 
make progress owing to the snobbishness 
of the middie class, the dislike of the 
average man for the cranks whom he 
associates with Left-wing thought, the 
priggish didacticism of much Socialist 
propaganda, and the identification in the 
public mind of Socialism with mechanical 
progress. Of these causes, the second is 
surely not important. Every progressive 
movement carries the vegetarians, the 
nudists, and the hand-loom weavers in its 
train simply because rebels get together. 
The lunatics drop off gradually to their 
appropriate asylums, As for propaganda, 
it is true that the Socialist teaching which 
reaches the middle class is aridly Marxist, 
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although official Labour Party literature 
is severely bread-and-butter in both style 
and content. A new appeal based on 
humanity as well as common sense will 
have to be made if the professional and 
clerical workers are to be brought into 
the fold. 

For the confusion of Socialism with 
mechanization, Russian propaganda is 
much to blame. As Mr. Orwell points out, 
mechanization is inevitable in any future 
society. It would be as possible in theory 
for the Fascist as for the Socialist State 
to eliminate poverty through the control 
of machinery and distribution. Therefore 
the appeal to material progress is not 
enough for those who refuse to accept the 
denial of human dignity, the death of the 
spirit, which tyranny involves. We must 
concentrate, says Mr. Orwell, on the 
essential ideal of justice and liberty. 

Finally, you encounter the formidable 
obstacle of the class barrier. Mr. Orwell 
himself was brought up to believe that 
the lower classes smell. ‘The “bourgeoisie,” 
even when they do not suffer from this 
prejudice, tend, he thinks, to hate and 
fear the alien culture of the working class. 
At the same time, the ‘‘workers,”’ with an 
acquired Marxian snobbishness of their 
own, despise the middle class for their 
preciousness, their public school loyalties, 
and their unwillingness to combine. It is 
true that this antagonism does exist. But 
Mr. Orwell’s identification of the middle- 
class Socialist with the long-haired Blooms- 
bury theorist makes the problem appear 
more acute than it really is. He does not 
seem to have met the practical Socialists 
on either side. Mr. Orwell protesting 
against class breaking of the muscular 
curate kind is quite right. But his disgust 
with the ‘“‘creeping Jesus of the suburbs” 
who wants to “‘level up”’ is over-vehement. 
There are middle-class values which must 
not be sacrificed, just as there is a working- 
class vitality which must not be quenched. 
These elements can be brought together 
in the common crusade against poverty 
which Mr. Orwell enjoins. 
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THE SECOND MADAME STRINDBERG 
By Arnold Palmer 


MARRIAGE WITH GENIUS. By Freda 

Strindberg. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

He indulged in a casual love affair on 
the eve of his wedding, and made no 
effort to conceal it. He put his wife, still 
half prostrated from seasickness, to sleep 
on a lumpy sofa in an attic while he rested 
on the double-bed in the best bedroom. 
He left her lying in the road with a twisted 
ankle while he examined, for geological 
interest, the stone over which she had 
stumbled. A book might be made of 
instances of his utter insensitiveness to the 
feelings of others—and, in fact, Strind- 
berg’s second wife may almost be said to 
have done so. In excuse for Strindberg, 
it can be urged that she seems, in the 
beginning, to have welcomed his mani- 
festations of tremendousness. From the 
first, she fell under the spell of his magnifi- 
cent presence and strong personality, and 
poured uncritical adulation upon him. The 
attitude which Strindberg demanded from 
those with whom he came into contact 
might have been expected to impose a 
strain even on a woman, but Madame 
Strindberg fell into it naturally and easily. 
“For what sin, exactly,’ she asked him 
at their very first meeting, ‘“‘did the wind- 
mill wings lash you and wound you, most 
noble Knight, Don Quixote?’’ (In Strind- 
bergian language, which one soon picks 
up, this means: ‘‘Why wasn’t your first 
marriage a success?’’) T’o which the great 
man replied: “For my blunder in mis- 
taking a cattle wench for my Dame 
Dulcinea.”’ 

The lofty tone adopted by Madame 
Strindberg towards mankind places a 
strain of another kind upon the reader; 
but pride and belief in her mission, as 
well as love, were clearly necessary to 
enable her to support domestic life with 
her remarkable husband, and the evidences 
of these virtues and of her boundless 
fortitude make her book, melodramatic 
and even hysterical as it is, a very moving 


one. Her devotion to her supreme egoist 
must fill any male reader with humility 
and reverence. Even Strindberg did not 
succeed in wearing out her love; but in 
a little over two years he, like an earth- 
quake, destroyed its unity and broke it 
up into a thousand jagged pieces. 

At the time of his death (1912) Strind- 
berg was generally recognized as the 
greatest figure in Swedish literature; it 
was confidently claimed that his influence 
on the theatre would be profound and 
lasting. With all his colossal arrogance, 
he saw more clearly than his admirers. 
‘J fear death,’’ he wrote in a lettem 
‘because my work will gradually vanish” ; 
and his wife remarks somewhere (not 
without exaggeration): “he was content 
only to inspire.”’ The range, power, and 
originality of his brilliant but precariously 
balanced brain were amazing indeed; his 
“genius’’ lay there, in his intellect, rather 
than in his art. As an artist, he is already 
threatened by the fate common to all 
modern Swedish art. Ten or fifteen years 
ago, his work was as freely discussed as 
Ibsen’s, but for every reader of Strindberg 
to-day, how many thousand has the 
Norwegian? Ten or fifteen years ago, 
Sweden pressed a painter called Zorn upon 
the notice of Europe; but who pauses at 
Zorn’s pictures now? The Scandinavian 
painters who reach even the second rank— 
Munch, Lund, Johanssen, Hammershoi— 
are Norwegians and Danes. The Scan- 
dinavian music heard in the concert halls 
of the world is Grieg’s and Sibelius’s—a 
Norwegian’s and a Finn’s. There are the 
Swedish sculptors, Carl Millés and Eldh, 
and there is the town hall at Stockholm, 
of course; but even about these, once so 
acclaimed, a few doubts are now audible. 
Something, it seems, is the matter with 
Swedish art. It looks as if Fréken Garbo 
stood as good a chance as anyone of 
making its contribution to the twentieth 
century. 
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THE RISE OF IRISH NATIONALISM 
By Derek Verschoyle 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC. By Dorothy 
Macardle. With a preface by Eamon de 
Valéra. Gollancz. 25s. 

Miss Macardle’s book provides a detailed 

chronicle of Irish politics during the 

years 1916-1923, prefaced by a concise 
account of the struggle between Irish 
nationalism and English administration 
during the nineteenth century and some 

notes on English policy before. It is a 

book of the greatest importance, whose 

value to every student of Irish politics 
and history it is impossible to overestimate. 

No historian could have chosen a more 

difficult task. Authorities on the earlier 

periods are jejune and generally too par- 
tisan, on one side or the other, to be 
relied on; the evidence on the nineteenth 
century is so diffuse that to arrange 
it and separate fact from legend, truth 
from belief, would alone be the work of 
a reasonably industrious life; and circum- 
stances deny to the student of twentieth- 
century Irish politics most of the ameni- 
ties of ordinary scholarship. Many of the 
written sources which should have been 
available were destroyed in one of the 
phases of the rebellion or in the Civil War; 
many of those whom it would have been 
desirable to consult were among those who 
lost their lives during the same period; 
and the division of the stream of national- 
ism into two separate channels has made 
it inevitable that the survivors of those 
years should sometimes produce sharply 
contradictory accounts of historical events. 

Miss Macardle’s success in transforming 

her chaotic material into a coherent narra- 

tive is an achievement that demands 
unstinted praise. 

Miss Macardle does not write without 
bias. She admits that her book expresses 
“the view-point of an Irish Repub- 
lican,” and it is introduced by a highly 
flattering preface by Mr. de Valera. 
In the earlier part of the book Miss 
Macardle’s personal opinions are not made 


too explicit. Her preliminary pages, on 
the history of Ireland from the Act of 
Union up to the formation of the Irish 
Volunteers, are admirably impartial and 
objective, as are those on the events 
preceding and succeeding the rebellion of 
Easter 1916. Her chapters on the earthly 
hell of the Black and Tan régime are so 
admirably documented that even a Tory 
could not deny that she states fairly the 
case against the English administration, 
though it is possible to suggest that patriot- 
ism has induced her to minimize the 
excesses that were committed on the Irish 
side. But before the outbreak of the Civil 
War she begins to discard impartiality 
for hero-worship. The author of the 
preface to Miss Macardle’s book is Miss 
Macardle’s political idol. Throughout her 
account of the negotiations over the Treaty, 
and the fratricidal struggle which resulted 
from the incompatible positions taken up 
by those who supported and those who 
opposed the terms of settlement, Miss 
Macardle makes an obeisance whenever 
she catches sight of the figure of Mr. de 
Valéra. Her description of the events 
preceding the bombardment of the Four 
Courts carries little conviction. It is 
ridiculous to suggest that the blame for 
the Civil War can be attached exclusively 
to either the Pro-Treaty or the Anti- 
Treaty party. The bombardment of the 
Four Courts was certainly the first mili- 
tary action on a substantial scale during 
the war, but for weeks before the attack 
clashes had been taking place throughout 
the country between the supporters and 
opponents of the Treaty, and it is idle to 
deny that in making a general appeal to 
force the Anti-Treaty units had taken the 
initiative. In the later part of her book 
Miss Macardle is writing not history but 
a political tract. The value of her book 
would have been immeasurably increased 
if she could have preserved the impar- 
tiality of her earlier pages. 
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LONDON 
By “FAS Barrett 


LONDON: THE UNIQUE CITY. By 

Steen Eiler Rasmussen. Cape. 15s. 

Mr. Rasmussen possesses a number of 
qualifications which combine to make 
this book an interesting one. In the first 
place he has the historical rather than the 
antiquarian mind. The trees do nothing 
to obstruct his vision and his facts are of 
interest only so far as they illustrate pro- 
cesses. He is, secondly, an architect, with 
an architect’s observation, his eye for 
detail, and his sense of values. Moreover, 
he is a foreigner—to be precise, a Dane— 
and his apprehension of the English picture 
is made sharp and vivid to him by its 
contrast with continental standards. Above 
all he is a social student, deeply interested 
in town-planning and housing, and this 
preoccupation is at the root of his book. 
He has a message to give which he enforces 
earnestly both on his public abroad and 
on London itself. 

When Mr. Rasmussen speaks of London 
as unique he is thinking of what he calls 
its ‘“‘scattered”’ plan in contradistinction 
from the ‘‘concentrated”’ cities which were 
the product of absolute governments 
abroad. So far as this rests on the inde- 
pendent growth of London “City” as a 
commercial centre and on the City’s 
relations—at arm’s length in both senses— 
with the seat of government established 
at Westminster, the cause of the “‘scatter- 
ing’ is written large in English history. 
But there are other causes a good deal 
less obvious, and Mr. Rasmussen finds 
them in national tendencies to which free- 
dom from continental influences allowed 
full play. 

The limits of London within the walls 
were so restricted that spreading was 
inevitable, and the process was accelerated 
by large immigrations of foreign workmen. 
But a contributory factor was the national 
predilection for domestic amenities and 
rural surroundings, and with each im- 
provement in roads and transport the 


radius of the merchants’ houses lengthened. 
Even when neighbouring villages were 
absorbed they were not wholly assimilated, 
and to the extent that they retained their 
own identity they intensified the general 
decentralization. The same desire for 
amenities accounts for the squares. It was 


the “‘recreation, comfort, and health of 


the people’? that were at stake in Moor- 
fields, the ‘‘air and prospect’’ of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and the point to remark is 
not so much perhaps that the citizens and 
law students clamoured for protection 
from the speculative builder but that 
Parliament and the Crown (though its 
revenues were involved) unreservedly 
accepted the protest as reasonable. Square 
after square was added in the course of 
the seventeenth century, the process 
achieving the force of a habit until it 
finally culminated in the conscious town- 
planning of the Bedford Estate. And all 
the time, apart from other factors, a main 
cause of the spreading, and cumulative 
in its effect, was the Englishman’s love 
for a personal home, his adherence to the 
principle ‘‘each family its own house.” 
It is this feature which is at the bottom 
of Mr. Rasmussen’s interest in London, 
which he contrasts so favourably for all 
social purposes with the tenement blocks 
inseparable from the concentrated towns 
of the continent and which he earnestly 
pleads should not now at last be aban- 
doned in London. The architect is never far 
below the surface in Mr. Rasmussen, and 
in a series of chapters, very fully illus- 
trated, he gives us in effect a study and 
criticism of English urban domestic archi- 
tecture, for which London does little more 
than supply the examples. 

Mr. James Bone, who introduces this 
scholarly and stimulating book, speaks of 
the translation with a hint of apology, but 
the English is efficient, and in some part 
at least the wit and the challenge of the 
author survive. 
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On April 2nd Stevie SmitH’s first book of poems, A GOOD TIME WAS HAD 
BY ALL, will be published. Stevie Smith has done the illustrations. Everywhere 
people wrote and talked of Stevie Smith and her Novel on Yellow Paper; Storm 
Jameson wrote: “‘If you never publish another work of genius, you have done 
it with Novel on Yellow Paper’?; Rosamond Lehmann: ‘‘The complete, intense 
and immediate offering of the essence of a character for one’s acceptance is 
something new in my experience’; David Garnett: ‘‘She always tells the truth 
and talks sense, and the slapdash, pseudo-American slang acquires for me a 
strangely poetical quality.’’ It seems that a good time will be had by all [ss.] 


GULCAS THE TRAMP JOHN CARLIN 


A journey to the French Cameroons made by John Carlin 
and a German woman ethnologist, a year of journeying 
among West African tribes. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


PAG ou PENAL TIES LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


A Play in four acts dealing with the marital relations of 
George IV and Queen Caroline. NEW PLAY SERIES. 35. 6d. 
FICTION 
INTIMATE STRANGERS 


KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD 
Author of Coonardoo, Haxby’s Circus. April 9. 7s. 6d. 


KING JOHN OF JINGALO 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. This novel was first 
published in 1912, the history of Edward VIII's reign has 
shewn the author’s unsuspected prophetic powers. 


April 9. qs. 6d. 
PHINEAS KAHN Portrait of an Immigrant 
SIMON BLUMENFELD Author of Jew Boy. 


_ A rich chronicle crowded with unfamiliar figures and 
scenes, in Russia, Austria, America and the East End. 


April 16. AcmGh. 
THE WIND CHANGES OLIVIA MANNING 
A subtle and vivid drama of personality and emotion. 
April 16. qs. 6d. 


For fuller information about these and other new books, write for 
Seasonal Lists, or for ‘‘ Now and Then,’’ a Periodical of Books and 


Personalities published by 


JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ARSE 


THE ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 340 
reproductions with an introduction by 
Hermann Ranke. 7s. 6d. ; THE PAINTINGS 
OF REMBRANDT. 630 _ reproductions, 
edited with an introduction by A. Bredius. 
Phaidon Press, Vienna, and Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d. 

The first two volumes published in England 
of a series of books of reproductions in roto- 
gravure and colour. The reproductions of the 
Egyptian sculpture are first class, and with 
eight good colour plates included the low price 
is amazing. Rembrandt is a bad subject for 
photography, but the reproductions are none 
the less admirable, and if less of an aesthetic 
pleasure than the other, the book, handy in 
size, and complete, indexed and annotated, 
will be of great value to the student. 


DRAMA 


PALACE SCENES. More Plays of Queen 
Victoria. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 5s. 
Mr. Housman fills in a few gaps in his episodic 
drama of the life of Queen Victoria. The birth 
of the Princess Royal, the visit of the Shah of 
Persia, an early railway journey, a family 
portrait by Winterhalter, the anniversary of the 
death of the Prince Consort—always demure, 
witty, and faintly playful-sentimental, this 
collection of period pieces yet has on the whole 

not quite the edge of the earlier book. 


FICTION 
A TIME TO LAUGH. By Rhys Davis. 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
A dramatic and moving story of the working- 
class struggle in a Welsh mining valley at the 
beginning of the century. Mr. Rhys Davies 
describes the strikes, the street fighting, the 
drinking, the fairs, the religious revivals of a 
passionately romantic country in a rhythmic 
prose superbly suited to its subject. His hero 
the doctor who forsakes his environment to 
fight for trade-union organization in the slum 
quarter of his town, and the miner’s sister 


whom he marries, lack inner reality, being 
each the symbol of a class. But Tudor’s first 
love, the prudish, ungenerous, hypersensitive 


Mildred, and Meredith, the worried, feudal,. 


violent old coalowner—and the other charac- 
ters—ring true. 


PERILOUS SANCTUARY. By D. J. Hall. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
The scene is a valley among the cafions of 
New Mexico, which the author knows and 
powerfully describes. Its dwellers are under 
the influence of an heretical-religious Order 
which still practises certain medieval rites 
with merciless fanaticism. ‘The setting is 
admirable; the treatment of the plot mere- 
tricious. The English fugitive from American 
justice, sheltered by the inscrutable Don 
Santiago, behaves with boorish violence at 
first, and is incredibly converted to nobility 
at the end by a Holywoodish love affair. The 
story, though better substantiated and better 
told than those of Robert Hichens, is reminis- 
cent of that author. Its popularity is assured. 


THE OTHER SIDE. By Stephen Hudson. 
Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 

A delicate and sensitive record of a boy’s first 
contacts with other human beings. Richard 
Kurt, sent to America towards the end of last 
century with his uncle, president of a railway 
company, shrinks from the mechanical side 
of the business, and finds himself drawn into 
relationships with all conditions of people— 
a prostitute, a worker on a railway section- 
gang, a lawyer, a prize-fight promoter, and 
his mistress. The story of his own emergence 
as a separate active being is told quietly, 
but with a freshness and a truth which give 
the book singular distinction. 


THEATRE. By Somerset Maugham. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
Another of Mr. Maugham’s well-groomed, 
pleasant-mannered, amiably cynical, man-of- 
the-world novels. A first-rate actress marries 
and recovers; has an affair and _ returns 
delightedly to the seemlier and more control- 
lable emotions of the stage. The story is told 
fluently and plausibly, the details look like 
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concrete truth, the characters react credibly, 


-and talk naturally, amusingly, and not too 


_ amusingly. Slick, entertaining, and readable. 
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VERY HEAVEN. By Richard Aldington. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Aldington continues to bring to the exhi- 

bition of adolescent rage the aplomb of the 

established novelist. The ranting under- 


' graduate hero loses a job; his sister is sold in 
‘marriage and contracts syphilis from her 
‘husband; his father dies miserably of drink 


and decay; but the repetition of platitudes 
about “the tremendous chain of life’? deters 
him from prematurely returning his body to 
“the great Mother to build up once more 
into something worthier her majestic and 


-mysterious power.’ Not a flicker of genuine 
life relieves the tedious vulgarity of these 


adventures of a waxwork. 


“THE EDITOR REGRETS.” Edited by 
George Joseph. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
These fifteen stories by different authors have 
one point in common—they have failed to find 
an editor willing to publish them. Since the 
writers are all well known to the public, we 
may admire the rocklike standards of the 
editors; many of the stories seem to reach at 
least the level of the ordinary magazine. Some 
of them, like Miss Tennyson Jesse’s and Mr. 
A. E. Coppard’s, have true distinction. Miss 


| pressed admiration for the work of W. J. Locke 


and its bright, confident ignorance of all that 


_ ashort story can be, is an unfortunate prelude 
| to the efforts of serious writers. 


KIT BRANDON. By Sherwood Anderson. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


| Kit Brandon, the rum-running heroine of this 


book, shares the same excitements as the bad 
blonde of a gangster film. But she is real and 


in all her illicit affairs, whether of the spirit 
_or the flesh, remains mistress of herself. The 
| early chapters which describe the hill-folk of 


Tennessee, horse-traders, and moonshiners in 


turn, are particularly attractive in their feeling 


for tradition. 


THE PICNIC. By Martin Boyd. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Boyd’s method here is to install a family 
party of rich Australians in an English village 
and to record the results—which are not start- 
ling, but which allow the author to introduce 
us to a number of characters, and to contrast 
manners, English and Colonial, in a light but 
penetrating manner. The two Australian lads 
are among Mr. Boyd’s most sympathetic 
creations, while the witty, satirical, though 
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CLIFFORD DYMENT 
Straight or Curly? 


‘If I were awarding stars to 
poetry as press critics do to 
films, Dyment’s new book 
should have a constellation 
to itself.’—Poetry Review. 


DYLAN THOMAS 


Twenty-Five Poems 


Second Impression 


RAYNER 
HEPPENSTALL 


Sebastian 
Ready April 


The above titles are all published at 
2s. 6d. net in Dents’ Contemporary 
Verse Series, of which a prospectus 
will be sent post free from 10 Bed- 
ford Street, London, W.C.2. 


GERALD BULLETT 


Poems in Pencil 


Handset in the Joanna types, 

this finely produced volume 

is published in a limited 
Edition at 5s. net. 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 


The Destiny 
of Kranee 


by ALEXANDER WERTH 


“Witty, astute, illuminating.” 
—Times. ‘The most illumin- 
ating of writers on contempor- 
ary France.”—S‘pectator. 

10s. 6d. net 


4OO Million 
Customers 


by CARL CROW 


«An amusing, fascinating, in- 
formative book” (Morning 
Post) about Chinese life and 
customs, as seen by a business 
man with a sense of humour. 
10s. 6d. net 


One Life 
One Kopecis 


by WALTER DURANTY 


“Full of the most thrilling 
adventures,” 

—Manchester Guardian 
“His sense of ‘story’ is fas- 
cinating.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net 


not altogether heartless portraits of the grown- 
ups are equally engaging. 

WOMEN ALSO DREAM. By Ethel Mannin. 

FJarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Can a woman with a career settle down to 
married life? Miss Mannin (who knows a good 
deal about women) thinks not—if she is an 
explorer with spirit and individuality. Excel- 
lent value for the circulating library public 
in the shape of romance, adventure, and a 
smattering of culture; maps are provided, and 
an index that ranges from Auden to Voltaire, 
not forgetting Freud. 


DEEP WATERS. By Ronald Elwy Mitchell. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

An innate romanticism verging on the sen- 
timental is redeemed from mawkishness by 
a real understanding of life in a small Welsh 
mining village. The heroine grows up amongst 
devout Wesleyan Methodists, and though her 
simple nature is essentially good, she often 
questions the justice of God; when she kills 
her dying mother it is from the best motives, 
though the result is, inevitably, tragic. The 
growing suspicion of her husband, and, when 
she confesses, the reactions of the minister, of 
her righteous neighbours, and of her more 
worldly brother are truthfully portrayed. 


NINEPENNY FLUTE. By A. E. Coppard. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Coppard is extremely versatile, and his 
language is consistently pleasant. Against this 
must be weighed a persistent self-consciousness. 
The very range of his subject-matter tends to 
reveal itself as a kind of exercise in writing; 
and, for this reason, to read straight through 
the book leaves one with a strangely flat sen- 
sation. Some of the stories are fantasies, but 
the best are the ones dealing with the slightest 
everyday incidents, incidents generally with 
a slick twist in their tail. 

THE SAVAGE DAYS. By Philip Toynbee. 

Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Toynbee is an undergraduate who has 
not yet come of age. His first novel indicates 
too clearly what he has been reading between 
his lectures. His Portrait of a Young Man as 
Revolutionary displays imaginative excitement 
and a sense of emotional reactions, although 
we are inclined to smile at the wrong moments. 
At a technically high speed, Mr. Toynbee 
projects the numerous characters, ranging 
from an ex-Benedictine monk to a negro 
revivalist, who influence Simon Lawrence on 
his way to Communism. 
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WILD GOOSE CHASE. By Lawson Luard. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
A pleasant, amusing, unusual story of the 
boat-builders of Brittany and of an English 
yachtsman who is bullied, cajoled, fleeced, 
and beloved by them. Alphonse Daudet might 
have written this novel. The theme would 
have appealed to him, and Mr. Luard’s treat- 
ment of it no less, 
ROYALS FREE. By Elinor Mordaunt. Michael 
Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
A vigorous and readable story of a care-free 
young man who ran away to sea. Jimmy is 
rather too effortlessly charming to be true, 
but his pathetically self-deprecating father and 
fierce, gross slut of a mother are admirable 
portraits. Mrs. Mordaunt knows all about ships 
even if she is a little sentimental about sailors. 
THE WHITE FARM. By Geraint Goodwin. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Short stories of Wales and the Welsh Marches. 
The author has sat at the feet of good masters, 
and he aims high; only a certain lack of 
vitality robs him of the full reward of his pains. 
But though no single one of his stories succeeds 
in making a strong impression, in the aggre- 
gate they manage to create a curious, haunting 
picture of Welsh life, persistent and apart. 


FICTION (Detective) 
THE MAY WEEK MURDERS. By Douglas 
C. Browne. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Oxford has Miss Sayers, and it is more than 
time that Cambridge had its gory nights and 
its appropriately gifted detective, who is both 
a menace to murderers and an adornment of 
the cultured scene. Mr. Douglas Browne, who 
tells an unusual story with ingenuity and 
flashes of genuine if slightly Anglo-Indian 
humour, makes us discover this valuable blend 
of qualities in Major Hemyock, together with 
a pleasing modesty on the subject of his archaeo- 
logical achievements, through the lively narra- 
tive of his wife. He deserves the only tolerable 
detective’s wife in fiction that we can call to mind. 
MYSTERY OF MR. JESSOP. By E. R. 
Punshon. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Detective-Sergeant Bobby Owen figuring 
in a too-involved and generally fatiguing case. 
The disastrous disappearance of a famous 
necklace, and the incidental minor loss of the 
jeweller in charge of it, leads to a pursuit of 
hares across the Wiltshire Downs in which 
police cars and furniture vans appear to be 
engaged in a remarkable mechanical steeple- 
chase. Too noisy as a mental restorative. But 
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Novel or History? 


The Memoirs of 
the nameless mother of Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici 
A CARDINAL OF 
THE MEDICI 
By Mrs HICKS BEACH. 15s. net 


He was the natural son of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, and his story is told as if 
it were from the memoirs of his un- 
known mother. The people and 
their movements are historical, and 
the background of art, manners and 
politics is true. Novel or history, it 
holds the reader’s attention, for its 
story and its picture of a brilliantera. 


SIR HERBERT 
GRIERSON 


Milton and Wordsworth 
8s. 6d. net 


This book is what poetry ought 
to be—it teaches by means of 
pleasure.”—-E. E. KELLETT. 


DIDEROT’S 
Writings on the Theatre 
Edited by F. C. GREEN. 7s. 6d. net 


“This book is chock-a-block with all 
kinds of interest for all lovers of the 
theatre.” —Fohn O’London’s Weekly. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
Someaspects of her life and character 
By ARTHUR TILLEY. 7s. 6d. net 
“Tt is from the practised hand of 
Mr Tilley, who has been our guide 
in so many a pleasant excursion into 


French literature.’"—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The easiest way of 
increasing your enjoyment 
of good music 


The easiest wav might seem the =a 
dance at all good concerts, but this 1s not 
always possible. Besides, 1t you want to 
make a study of say, Wagner, a series of 
Wagner concerts cannot be arranged for 
your benefit. 


But if you have an EMG Hand- 
made gramophone whose tone is so pet- 
fect that it never reminds you that the 
music is being reproduced, you can study 
whom you will. 


And if you consult ‘“The Art of Record 
Buying” you will always be sure of buying 
the best version of one work. It is a guide 
to the best versions of 1,000 classical 
records. A copy of this for a 2d. stamp 
will save you from a wrong choice. Write 
to Davey House, Grape Street., London, 
W.C.2. And if you can, call at Davey 
House and hear an E M G for youtself. 


EMG 
HAND -MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
Davey House, Grape St., London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 7166-7 


That Libraco Shelving 
is just what we wanted 
-and we canadd to it 
easily, at any time. 


il 
a i 


DWARF HEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 


Initial Bay, 4fc. 6in. Initial Bay, 7ft. 6in. 
X 3ft. Zin. x Bin. x 3ft. 2hin. x Bin. 
3:10:0 £4:10: 
(Back, 9/-) (Back, 16/-) 

Also made in Oak. Carr. Paid in Gt. Britain. 
“Libraco”’ Portable Shelving is inexpensive, 
grows with your needs, and may be added to at 
any time. All shelves are adjustable to suit the 
varying heights of your books. 

OTHER DESIGNS FROM 35/-. 


62 CANNON ST., 
* LONDON, E.C.4 
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Mr. Punshon retains his qualities as a sound 
and entertaining writer. 

MURDER IN THE MEWS. By Agatha 

Christie. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Christie still writes with a zest that makes 
her unique in her own line; or at any rate she 
still contrives to give the highly enjoyable 
impression that both she and the reader are 
taking part in a mutually exciting game. Two 
of the four stories assembled in her latest 
volume are so wildly improbable that no one 
else could “get away” with them; but her 
dash, and a persistent skill in keeping her 
characterization within reasonable limits, com- 
pels pursuit of these unlikely happenings to 
their fantastic end. But what we long for now 
is a return to the more sober—yet all the more 
exciting—mood of Murder at the Vicarage, that 
most accomplished of detective novels. At his 
age M. Poirot should not linger among dubious 
sun-bathers on Continental beaches. Nor are 
we sure that he is wise in combining with his 
professional labours a luncheon on the Lord 
Peter Wimsey scale. 

TENANT FOR DEATH. By Cyril Hare. 

Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A lively and sufficiently credible tale of the 
shadier activities of the company-promoting 
world, told in a vigorous straightforward 
English that raises the drooping spirits of the 
more literate among detective-story “fans.” 
There is a well-reasoned case, and not too 
bloody a murder; and the minor characters 
(Roach, for one, who sold papers at the critical 
street-corner) are given their due significance 
in the apparently respectable dreariness of the 
South Kensington scene. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. By Noel Coward. 

Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
The continuous present of theatrical success. 
Mr. Coward confides to us with a mixture of 
luxurious modesty and a not unagreeable 
insolence the story of his beginnings as an 
infant “in a lace dress, leaning against a 
garden roller, and laughing hysterically,” as 
a juvenile with Charles Hawtrey, as a recruit 
in the Artists’ Rifles O.T.C., as a young actor, 
a young playwright, a young Noel Coward. 
The story, which has entertaining moments 
and some good Coward wisecracks, and is 
not at all boring, is playfully punctuated with 
photographs of Mr. Coward in Where the Rain- 
bow Ends, Peter Pan, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, The Vortex, etc., Mr. Coward travelling, 


c 
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. Mr. Coward in tweeds, and Mr. Coward’s 


name blazing outside a New York theatre. 


; SECRETS OF AN ART DEALER. By James 


Henry Duveen. Hale. 15s. 
Art dealing in its most romantic guise. Mr. 
Duveen in this second book of reminiscences 
shows himself as a boy, browsing reverently 
among the family treasures, discovering by an 
accident an important letter from Napoleon II 
in a casket; as a youth bringing back 
to the family possessions that had left it for 
generations; saving the life of a collector by 


, recognizing his Delft plate in another man’s 


house; cursed by a plate, outwitted by his 
rivals, slanged by a millionairess. The excite- 
ment of detecting, passing off, and buying back 
fakes (by rival firms), the blackmails and 
scandals, and the extraordinary coincidences 
of the trade, all figure plentifully among these 
“secrets,” which are told with zest and humour, 
BIOGRAPHY OF A FAMILY. By Milton 
Waldman. Longmans. 16s. 
Mr. Waldman belongs to the picturesque school 
of biographers. He is one of its best exponents. 
His people, intelligently studied and vividly 
stated, are credible individuals, who emphasize 
the truism that the persons of history “‘once 
actually lived.’ Catherine de Medici and her 
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children are the family he describes, relieving 
them of some of the monstrous quality with 
which the popular imagination has endowed 
them and showing the interplay of their 
characters very plausibly. The Introduction 
is an admirable curtain-raiser and the Finale 
as good a dismissal. The historical scene is 
rendered honestly. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIRALDUS 
CAMBRENSIS. Edited and translated by 
H. E. Butler. Cape. 15s. 

Another medieval self-portrait from the pub- 

lishing house of Margery Kempe. It seems odd 

that the single MS. of the De rebus a se gestis 
should have to wait till now for a translator, 
but its presentation (with supplementary pas- 
sages from other works of Gerald) is as dig- 
nified, at the hands of London’s Professor of 
Latin, as it is timely. A grim story of an 
ambitious man’s struggle, less for preferment 
than for what he thought would give him 
scope enough. Not the amount of fable that 
marks the Itinerary or Description of Wales, but 
plenty of documents, and some striking visions. 

Professor Williams prefixes just the modicum 

of historical fact needed to throw a lay reader 

at once into the twelfth-century battles round 
the see of St. David’s. 


USY men and women who have no time to read the 
daily press, but who feel that to-day a knowledge of 


public affairs is essential, will find that THE SPECTATOR 
gives them a definite practical service. Its reputation for 
literary excellence and for its authoritative comments upon 
current affairs has endured for a century. As an independent 
newspaper it is plain-spoken, yet without rancour; critical, 


but never hypercritical; unsensational, yet vigorous. 


Siiectator 


The Predominant Weekly 


¥ 


Every Friday Sixpence 
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BOLINGBROKE. By Sir Charles Petrie. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 
It is 35 years since Walter Sichel’s Life of 
Bolingbroke appeared and since then new 
material has come to light—Lady Hopkinson 
made good use of it in Married to Mercury last 
year. Sir Charles Petrie’s study of the states- 
man, who, save for his great achievement of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, was a political failure, 
is competent and clear, with a distinct Jacobite 
leaning. (‘““Murder was definitely an instru- 
ment of Whig policy until a much later date.”’) 


DISTANT FIELDS. A Writer’s Autobio- 
graphy. By Horace Annesley Vachell. Cassell. 
1Qs. 6d. 

Veteran author of more than seventy works, 
including novels and plays, Mr. Annesley 
Vachell confesses that he is completely Vic- 
torian; and certainly he is abashed by our 
modern Eros. Harrow, early years of roughing 
it in California, theatrical suppers, and War 
years—so he assembles his good memories and 
anecdotes. He gives us in ample measure of 
that public self, genial and practical, into which 
best-selling authors manage in time to merge 
their individuality. 

THE MAN WELLINGTON. By Muriel 
Wellesley. Constable. 18s. 

For this survey of Wellington’s life up to the 

age of 49, use has been made whenever possible 

of the Dispatches and of the accounts of eye- 
witnesses. There is no attempt to describe the 
political policies of the period. The accounts 
of the Duke’s early days in India, of his diffi- 
culties with his troops during the Peninsular 

Campaign and of his relations with friends 

and family are of considerable interest. Exces- 

sive hero-worship. 


MEN WERE DIFFERENT. By Shane Leslie. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
Pencil portraits of five Late Victorians, three 
of them Figures, two just men, and four known 
personally to the author. Randolph Churchill, 
George Wyndham, Wilfrid Blunt are drawn 
as meteoric figures all missing fulfilment. Arthur 
Dunn showed his gifts more humbly as school- 
master and amateur footballer. Augustus Hare, 
wordy memoirist and compiler of guide-books, 
is more a figure of fun, but is treated with 
gentleness. 
FROM ANNE TO VICTORIA. Edited 
by Bonamy Dobrée. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
No one will be so simple as to suppose that Mr. 
Dobrée’s impressively titled book really in- 
cludes within its elegant covers the whole of 
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English social, political, literary, legal, and — 
military life from the birth of Queen Anne to 
the death of Victoria, even in miniature. It is | 
merely a collection of forty-three essays by 
writers more or less distinguished on some of 
the prominent people who lived within that 
period, and some of the omissions naturally 
seem startling. The essays vary greatly in 
quality; between the extremes of Mr. John 
Hayward’s admirable essay on Swift and Mr. 
Newman Flower’s pedestrian little potted | 
biography of Handel there are many competent 
essays which will attract those who want to 
know no more of their subjects than can be | 
said in a dozen pages. 


LITERARY 
SOME LETTERS AND MISCELLANEA 
OF CHARLES BROWN. The Friend of | 
John Keats and Thomas Richards. Edited 
by Maurice Buxton Forman. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 
The passing references to Keats in this untied 
bundle of letters may prove disappointing to 
those in search of literary excitement. But the 
mere association is satisfying in itself and, with 
the usual Georgian quips, Brown proves a 
likeable character. He was broadminded in 
his contemporary judgments and balanced in 
his opinion of Hunt, Byron, and Shelley. 
THE SHADOW ACROSS THE PAGE. By 
G. W. Stonier. Cresset Press. 5s. 
Brief observations, comments, reflections mir- 
roring the day-by-day activity of a poet’s mind. 
Not scraps, moreover, but essence. “The only 
literary sin of any importance is to dilute one’s 
originality.” Again: “I should like to reduce 
literature to a post card.” These brevities are 
in turn witty, lively, profound, lovely, and— 
sometimes—commonplace. They suggest the 
intellectual diffusiveness of an Amiel, the con- 
crete interests of a Bennett, or the bird-bright 
pleasure in little things of a Katherine Mans- 
field. Mixed, with a little Bloomsbury sauce, 
into something of Mr. Stonier’s own. One 
reads these too-few pages quickly, but will 
return more leisurely later. 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT DRAMA. By 
L. A. G. Strong. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
An elementary treatise, fortunately individual 
in its expression of opinion. Mr. Strong’s 
psychological theory of drama is quite modern, 
but he does not explain why the subconscious 
mind fails to function in popular drama. He 
pays a needed tribute to present-day experi- 
ments in the speaking of verse drama. 


| A NEW NOVELIST of the PEOPLE 
is EDWARD A. HIBBITT 


} Author of 


} 
; 
} 
} 


[The Brittlesnaps 


A “A vivid description of a very poor family. Mr. Hibbitt 
*) isa real writer, and he makes their privations, disappoint- 
| ments, and successes as exciting as the adventures of 
j people shipwrecked on a desert island. Done from the 
| life, and so well told that one identifies oneself with the 
| characters and knows them perfectly.’’—David Garnett 
) in the New Statesman. 

\ “An interesting, moving, and thought-provoking story, 
with the stamp of truth.’’—Doreen Wallace in Sunday Times. 
| “This is a book for the brave; for all who are willing 
q to face facts.’’—Peter Belloc in Daily Sketch. 


‘The Brittlesnaps 


] 7s. 6d. net. 


Under the 


Sugar-Plum Tree 
By HANS DUFFY 7s. 6d. net. 


** A witty and brilliant affair, full of cleverly drawn characters.’’-— 
Western Daily Mail. 

“Far more amusing and intelligent than most light novels,’’—Books of 
the Month. 


Monday’s a Long Day 


By MARJORIE BOOTH 7s. 6d. net. 


j 

| A comedy of character. A day off is a rare event for the staff of a firm 

» whose Chief has died abroad, and a free Monday brings to the members 

of it a change which is to each of them in some degree vital. When 

| the office re-opens things appear to be as usual, but everyone realises 
that life can never be the same again. 


Westminster Abbey 
The Empire’s Crown 


By The Rev. JOCELYN PERKINS, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.S.A. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book, so far as we know, stands by itself as a revelation from 
within the precincts of the part played by the Abbey in the life of the 
Empire. The impression made is all the sharper because of Dr. Perkins’ 
happy and often humorous touch. ... Learned, clearly written, 
well illustrated.’’—-Times Literary Supplement. 

**It is safe to prophesy a wide demand for this scholarly little book 
on the great church.’’—lIllustrated London News. 


The Authors Guy’d 


By VIVIAN HARRIS. Illustrated by BIMBI. 
3s. 6d. net. 
**Here is high-spot humour,’’ says Leonard Henry, ‘‘smart, sophistl- 
cated, rapier-like.’’ 
| 


DUCKWORTH, 3 Henrietta St., W.C.2 
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spring books 


The Twelve Months 
LLEWELYN POWYS 
With engravings by Robert Gibbings 


‘A writer of genius.’—H. J. MASSINGHAM 
(Observer). ‘A beautiful collaboration’— 
HOWARD SPRING—(Evening Standard). 

De Luxe Edition, signed by author and artist, 
42s. Ordinary edition. os. 6d. 


The Year’s Poetry 


Edited by D. KILHAM ROBERTS and JOHN LEHMANN 


‘It is the best anthology of modern verse 
published.’—suNDAyY REFEREE. 1936 volume. 6s. 


The Primrose Path 
OGDEN NASH 


‘One of the most original versifiers alive. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH will delight a great 
many.’ DAILY MAIL. 65. 


For Members Only 
PETER ARNO 


Brilliantly satirical drawings by a superb 
draughtsman. The new collection for which 
his admirers have been waiting. Ios, 6d. 


Anatomy of Murder 


HELEN SIMPSON, DOROTHY L, SAYERS, MAR- 
GARET COLE, FRANCIS ILES, E. R. PUNSHON, 
JOHN RHODE, FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS. “The 
publishers are to be congratulated. It is 
fascinating.’ HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Tele- 
graph) 8s, 6d. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
Bury Street London WC 
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FOR LAWYERS AND OTHERS. By Theo- 
bald Mathew. Hodge. 1os. 6d. 

This series of essays, packed with information 

from many obscure sources, well written, often 

witty, will be a real tit-bit for the lawyer 
interested in the antiquities (some of them still 
existent) of his profession. Mr. Mathew has 
caught in his book much of the charm and 
real civilization of his after-dinner speeches. 

As for the ‘“‘others,’? they will find many 

excellent jokes and no bad ones; they will find 

as well as the antiquities some very shrewd 
comment on our present judicial system. 

FOR MEMBERS ONLY. By Peter Arno. 
With an Introduction by Stanley Walker. 
Bodley Head. ios. 6d. 

Once more Mr. Arno makes his brilliant savage 

comment on society, his perfectly warranted 

intrusion into the indignities of private life. 

Less a comic than a satirical draughtsman, he 

expresses his contempt for humanity with 

consistent and hilarious ferocity. 

400 MILLION CUSTOMERS. By Carl Crow. 
Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Crow is the manager of a publicity firm 

in Shanghai, and here he presents his experi- 

ence of the Chinese temperament. His approach 
is rather like that used in “Believe it or not’ 
strips. He makes ardent use of paradoxes. 

There is a fascinating supply of information 

about toothbrush bristles, chop suey, and so 

on, and redundant philosophizing; but con- 
cerning the technique of selling goods to the 

Chinese he is convincing. 

AN ACTOR PREPARES. By Constantin 
Stanislavsky. Bles. 15s. 

An exposition of the whole art of acting by 
one of the world’s master producers. The ficti- 
tious narrator, a perfect fool, learns step by 
step with his fellow-students from their director 
(Stanislavsky) that technique which is the 
essential vehicle, though no more, of creative 
acting, “the conception and birth of a new 
being—the person in the part.’? The form is 
clumsy and the dialogue wooden, but the 
substance is of first value for every would-be 
actor. 

A HEADMASTER REFLECTS. By Guy 
Kendall. Hodge. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Kendall here gives his views on various 

matters of educational curriculum, method, 

and discipline. Educated at Eton, master for 
some years at Charterhouse, headmaster of 

University College School, and well acquainted 

with elementary schools, he speaks from wide 
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experience. The problems he discusses include 
the classics and the “Modern Curriculum,” 
Sex in Boys’ Schools, the Montessori system, 
bullying, homework, and examinations. He 
expresses a sane and liberal view. 
GOOD FOOD FROM ITALY. By Countess 
Morphy. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
A limited number, but a wide variety of 
recipes, from many different regions. ‘Those 
dishes are omitted whose ingredients are not 
procurable in England; for this reason, pre- 
sumably, there is no section on cheeses. The 
recipes are clear and easy to follow. 


MUSIC 

PURCELL. By J. A. Westrup. Master Musi- 
cians Series. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Biographically there is unhappily little to go 
on, and almost no evidence for reconstructing 
the personality of Purcell at all; but Mr. 
Westrup is indefatigable in research, and, 
having taken the trouble to trace every scrap 
of reporting back to its original source, gives 
us by far the most complete and reliable 
account yet written. The greater part of the 
book is taken up with a close study of the 
music which Mr. Westrup is able to relate 
valuably to its contemporary setting, as well 
as to examine, with many musical examples, 
on its own merits. 

PENCIL PORTRAITS OF CONCERT 
CELEBRITIES. By Hilda Wiener. Pitman. 
258. 

Over a hundred of the best-known performers, 
with their signatures and cigarette-card bio- 
graphies by D. Millar Craig. The portraits — 
vary; the liveliest and most characteristic 
are those of the conductors, taken, to judge 
by their déshabille, in the informal atmosphere 
of rehearsal. 


PHILOSOPHY 
PERSONAL REALISM. By James Bissett 
Pratt. Macmillan, New York. 15s. 
An exceedingly able exposition of Critical or 
Dualistic Realism, of Locke’s position, that is, 
in a modified form. All the problems of epis- 
temology and the conflicting schools of thought 
are considered in the development of the 
argument. From the establishment of his 
general philosophic position Professor Pratt 
approaches the problem of the self, and, while 
admitting the impossibility of infallible know- 
ledge, maintains the probability of the inde- 
pendence and spontaneity of mind and of the 
reality of a substantial self. 
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| LOUIS GOLDIN 


new novel 


THE DANCE GOES ON 


HUMBERT WOLEE, Sunday Referee: 


“This most refreshing of books. ... Mr. was Pavlova’s equal. . . . Everywhere 
Golding is a true creator. Here, he has through the book whisper the space and 
memorably traced the dancing life of one lonely quiet of Russia. ... Well done, 
Mironova, a dancer who, he convinces us, Mr. Golding! ” 75. Od. net 


OLIVER ST. J. GOGARTY’S 


experiences 


AS I WAS GOING DOWN SACKVILLE STREET 


Senator Gogarty’s book is written in an unusual form, as might be expected from this 
author. He gives the reader a seat high above the arena filled with the most important 
figures of the past thirty years of Anglo-Irish life. 165. net 
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POETRY 


NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL. Collected Poems. 
By Dorothy Parker. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
Miss Parker’s muse is gay, witty, and com- 
pletely disillusioned—an American woman. At 
her worst the disillusion becomes mere violent 
bathos; at her best it is exquisitely subtle. Nor 
is it without beauty. This epitaph is typical: 
And let her loves, when she is dead, 
Write this above her bones: 
“No more she lives to give us bread 
Who only asked her stones.” 


SOCIOLOGY & ECONOMICS 
ARMAMENTS: The Race and the Crisis. 
By Francis W. Hirst. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 
A concise, clear statement of key facts and 
figures of the present armaments race. Glanc- 
ing back over the past century, and surveying 
each of the larger and smaller nations in turn, 
Mr. Hirst denies the British claim of post- 
War “unilateral disarmament,” pooh-poohs 
Churchill’s ‘panic statistics’? of German re- 
armament (“the flights of an uncontrolled 
imagination’), and glances—rather too briefly 
—at the economic follies and fallacies of the 

situation. 


AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ENGLAND. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Our England is analysed as Aristocratic 

(by consent), Protestant (by conviction), and 

Commercial (by consequence). The first seems 

decaying, the second stands firm, the third 

grows in power. But Patriotism is the real 

English religion. Mr. Belloc deliberately de- 

scribes rather than assesses, and his views, if 

sometimes peculiar (as on Jews and the ascrip- 
tion of the Great War to the Dreyfus Trial), 
are interesting. His brief comments on current 

English literature are less startling but sounder. 


SOVIET JUSTICE AND THE TRIAL OF 

RADEK. By Dudley Collard. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Collard, a barrister, was present through- 
out the trial of Radek and his fellow-prisoners. 
He gives here a brief account of the legal form 
of the preliminaries and trial, comparing them 
with corresponding English procedure ; he then 
goes on to describe from his personal impres- 
sions the general conduct of the proceedings 
and the behaviour of the prosecution and the 
accused; and finally adds the full transcript 
of Radek’s evidence. His book should clear 
up a great deal of confusion, and is clearly 
and sanely written. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


STRAW WITHOUT BRICKS. By E. M. 
Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Delafield in Russia is delightful as ever. 
Abjuring any political estimate of Soviet Com- 
munism, she has just set down what she did 
and saw. An admirer of the refinements of 
civilization, loathing uniformity, discomfort, 
and squalor, she was miserable in Russia, but 
says so without elevating her misery into a 
political criticism of the system. Her wit is 
sharp and can make the reader laugh aloud: 
her individualism is so secure that the book is 
genuinely unbiased. 


ALONE ACROSS THE TOP OF THE 
WORLD. By David Irwin. Robert Hale. 
tos. 6d. 

This is the story of a 3,600 mile trek from 

Alaska to Hudson Bay. It was accomplished 

alone. That makes this book unique. Always 

a roamer, David Irwin found the lure of 

Alaska the strongest. For two years he lived 

there as a hunter and trapper. It was there 

that he planned to trek across “the top of the 
world,”’ and to pick up the lost track of the 

Franklin Expedition. A story worth telling. 


THE CACTUS EATERS. By Julian A. 
Weston. Witherby. tos. 6d. 

The author and a friend visited one of the 
least hospitable parts of Colombia to film 
native life and gather material for this book, 
whose main topic is the ways and customs of 
the primitive Goajiro Indians, clearly, care- 
fully and interestingly described, with over 
forty good photographs. 


BATTLEFIELD OF THE GODS. By Pal 
Kelemen. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. | 
A readable and otherwise attractive account, 
part-travel, part-history, and in general de- 
scribing “‘the reactions of an art-historian to 
the kaleidoscopic life of Mexico in its past and 
in its present,’? this book portrays, in word 
and picture, the achievements of Mayan, Aztec, 
and Spanish-Mexican art and architecture. 
Introductory only, making no effort to be 
exhaustive, it deals pleasantly with a fascinating 
topic. 
I VISIT THE ANTIPODES. By Cherry 
Kearton. Jarrolds. 8s. 6d. 
A chatty account of a popular naturalist’s 
visit to Australia and New Zealand, with 
chapters on and photographs of some of the 
queerer beasts and natural features of these 
countries, 
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mn Lovely views. 
* water all bedrooms. 


f TORQUAY, Howden Court. 


1 Pension. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHERE TO STAY 


ATLOCK—S MEDLEY’ S—Great 
Britain’s Greatest Hydro. For 
Health, Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident 
Physicians. 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per day. 
Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. 
Telephone: Matlock 17 (3 lines). Tele- 
grams: ‘‘Smedleys Matlock,” 


THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 


* Large Countrified bedrooms with good 


attendance. Candle-lit 13th-Century Refec- 
tory for meals. River bathing. Riding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 
Sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. 

Cent. heating. H. and c. 

A.A. Phone 126. 


3 minutes 
by private path to sea. Sun Lounge. 
Private bath and sitting-room if required, 


_h. and c. in bedroom. Tel. 2807. A.A. 
7 appointed. 
OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three 


Swans, Market Harborough, half-way 


) between London and Manchester, and the 
+ East and West coasts, offers comfort, charm 


and good or uncommon food at all hours. 


| SALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER. 


first-class guest house. Tel.: Rotting- 


) dean 9552. 


ISIT THE ARCTIC. Ultra-modern 
hotel, write FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


AIRO.—HOTEL MY HOUSE, 43 


Madabegh Street. Select Hotel- 
Up-to-date comfort. Excellent 


cuisine. Full board from 8s. 6d. per day. 


mo pER HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap 

Martin. Facing full south in own 
grounds direct on sea. Buses to Menton 
and Monte Carlo. Pension 8s. 


HOtEL GENEVA, _ Bexhiil-on-Sea. 
Facing sea due south. Swiss cuisine 
Central heating. Run- 
ning h. and c. water in all rooms. Winter 
terms, 3-4 gns. per week incl. Phone: 
Bexhill 187. Telegrams: Geneva, Bexhill. 


SHDOWN FOREST. A beautiful 
home for guests. H. and c. w., cen. 
heat., open fires. Own eggs, chickens, milk, 
good English cooking. Beautiful garden. 
Hacks and hunters. THE CLOCK House, 
Nutley, Sussex. Phone 96. 


and management. 


ITTLEWORTH, _ Sussex. Fortrie 

Guest House. Real country. Com- 

fort, good beds and cooking. Breakfast in 
bed if desired. Phone 61. 


TYPEWRITING 


fA UTHORS MSS. speedily and perfectly 

typed. British machines. Novels and 
intricate work a speciality. Nothing too big: 
nothing too small. Clients include foremost 
living authors and dramatists. Sympathetic 
treatment. Terms: prose, 9d. per 1,000 
words; carbon copies, 2d. Samples if in 
doubt. Every aid for Authors.—AUTHORS’ 
Arm Servick (B.J.), 197 Chanterlands 
Avenue, Hull. 


"T YPEWRITING. Quick. Accurately 
checked work. Hasty, indistinct 
writing typed intelligently on good paper. 
Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 words, 
ont aed free. STEDMAN-B., 15 Carew Road, 


SCHOOLS 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 
CROSS. Head Mistress: Miss CHAM- 
BERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
The aim of this school is to develop the 
character, intellect, and healthy growth of 
the child for the good of the community, to 
encourage self-expression, to increase _re- 
source and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, 
the Medical Profession, and for advanced 
work in Music or Art. Fees include Elocu- 
tion, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross is 
300 feet above sea-level, and is on gravel 
soil. The house is delightfully situated in 
its own grounds of 15 acres. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls 
and Boys. Sound education on 
modern lines. Apply Miss WALKERDINE, 
B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


AWNES. SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 
Public School on individual lines for 
girls from 10-19.  Playing-fields, park, 
woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. 
Girls are prepared for the usual examinations 
and for University entrance or may specialize 
in Languages, Art, Music, Domestic Science. 
Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 


ICELY C. WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. EXPERT 
ADVICE given, free of charge, on 
SCHOOLS: also trainings for Secretarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


UDHAM HALL, near _ Sevenoaks, 


Kent. Progressive Home School for 
young children. Delightful country sur- 
roundings, Open-air life. Riding School 


on premises. All-round education at 
moderate inclusive fees. Miss M. K. 
Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


BEDALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 

1893.) Co-educational Public School; 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate 
Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, in- 
cluding some for Arts and Music. Head- 
master: F. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb). 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. 
Pre-prep. school and _ all-year-round 
home. Sound early education and careful 
training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. Trained 
staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. Crow- 
borough 299. 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. 
Nursery class attached. Sound modern 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 
years old. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE LONDON MERCURY is an in- 
expensive and valuable medium for 
advertising Hotel and Holiday Accommo- 
dation, Schools and Training Centres, 
Property For Sale, To Let and Wanted, 
and all kinds of Personal and Miscellaneous 
announcements which appeal to men and 
women of good taste and ample means. 


THE RATES PER INSERTION are 
3d. per word for Single Insertions; 24d. 
for Six; 2d. for Twelve. 


Askfor quotation from Advert. Dept. 
THE LONDON MERCURY 
1o Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


gees QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE. A modern, practical training 
for responsible private and business posts, 
Own residential clubs. Seven months’ 
course, £55. Prospectus from Department 
E, 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939. 
i Rass a ieee SECRETARIAL 
38 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216.) 
Common sense and initiative encouraged, 
Modern methods. Good openings. 
Miss E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss 
Trotman. 


PERSONAL 


you will probably want a photograph by 

the end of this year; have it taken now 
by ANTHONY PANTING, 5 Paddington Street. 
Welbeck forty nine fifty. 


RDING, Central London, 6 lessons 30s. 
Write 52 Park Crescent Mews West, 
Regent’s Park, W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONDON MERCURY—Nos. 63-174 
for sale, perfect condition. Offers— 
The Oaks, Broughton Rd., Hadleigh, Essex. 


Send for 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel 
By post, 3s. 4d., 5s. 1od., 8s. 7d., from 
MACKIB’S, 108 Princes St., Edinburgh 


HORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHER- 
RY AND MORELLO CHERRY 
(STONELESS) JAMS; Pineapple, Black- 
currant, Damson, Peach and many other 
delicious Home-Made Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; beautifully packed. Six 1-lb. 
pots, 7s.; 12 for 13s.; 24 for 23s. 6d., all 
carriage paid.— HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnis- 
lake, Cornwall. 


REE LESSONS FOR NEW 
WRITERS. Over 1,000 publications 
require articles and stories from outside 
contributors. Send to-day for a free 
specimen lesson of the Regent Institute’s 
famous postal course in Journalism, which 
has enabled hundreds of new writers to earn 
while learning—THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(DEPT. 217D), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


IMBERLEY” HOME-MADE JAMS 
are made by a Retired Officer and 
Family and supplied to Messes, Clubs, 
Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors and 
Members of the Royal Households. They 
provide employment for twelve extra people 
in a hard-hit village, and every order you 
send helps us to maintain or increase this 
number. See separate advertisements this 
issue and ORDER, please, from Mrs. HILDA 
KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Send your 

favourite suit or sports jacket, and we 

will copy it exactly in any of our John Peel 

Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free. 

Prices: complete suit, 97s. 6d.; jacket, 

57s. 6d. REDMAYNE & SONS, 18 Wigton, 
Cumberland. 


BREAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES 
AND MARMALADES, home-made, 
beautifully packed, in many luscious and 
unusual varieties; including BLACK 
CHERRY, WHORTLEBERRY, PEACH, 
etc. Twelve large Breakfast Tray Pots, 
6s., carriage paid; 6 for 3s. 6d., specialities 
included.—H1LpA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, 
Cornwall. 


LOANS 


ADVANCES £30 to £30,000. Private 
and immediate. REGIONAL ‘TRUST 
Lrp., 8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5983. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


OF the Coronation literature which will 
appear in plenty this month most may be taken 
for granted, but mention should be made of 
Mr. Kingsley Martin’s The Magic of Monarchy, 
which will appear on April 19th, from Messrs. 
Nelson. It is a study of the whole position of 
the monarchy in England, and the reasons for 
and against retaining it. Mr. Philip Lindsay’s 
Crowned King of England (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson) will deal with the Coronation cere- 
mony itself and the tradition and symbolism 
upon which it is founded. 

British foreign policy is the subject of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s Count Your Dead—They are 
Alive or The Mysteries of British Policy, to be 
published this month by Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape. The argument is stated in the form of 
the opposing views of a set of club-men. 

A number of the late Miss Maud Clarke’s 
essays in Medieval History, edited and brought 
together under the title Fourteenth-Century Studies 
by her colleague Miss L. C. Sutherland, 
will be published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

Messrs. Methuen announce for April 8th a 
study of M. Venizelos’s policy in Greece’s 
Anatolian Venture—and After, by A. A. Pallis. 

On April 12th Mr. Montague Summers’s 
History of Witchcraft will be brought out by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. 

t is hoped that this month will see the 
publication of Helen Keller's Fournal by Messrs. 
Michael Joseph. This, the journal of the deaf- 
and-dumb woman whose remarkable achieve- 
-mments are well known, records her life of the 
last year, since the death of her devoted com- 
panion, Miss Sullivan. 

A complete edition of The Poems of Jonathan 
Swift will appear this month for the first time. 
It is edited, with an introduction, by Harold 
Williams, and will be published in three 
volumes by the Oxford University Press. 

The Oxford University Press also announce 
the first publication of Charles Armitage 
Brown’s Life of John Keats, which was written 
and delivered as a lecture in 1836 and never 
since published. It is edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha 
and Willard Bissell Pope. 


Poems and a Preface, by Charles Madge, his 
first publication in book form, is to appear 


on April 29th, from Messrs. Faber and Faber. | 


On the 15th Mr. George Barker’s Calamity 


Terror is expected from the same publishers, | 
and Mr. Rayner Heppenstall’s Sebastian is 


announced for this month by Messrs. Dent. - 


Industrial Assurance, by Sir Arnold Wilson, — 


M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy, which 


will be published this month by the Oxford | 
University Press, is an examination of the | 


economics of an important item of public 


finance. Public Enterprise: Developments in Social — 


Ownership and Control in Great Britain (edited 
by Dr. W. A. Robson) is another enquiry 
into a vital economic question. It will be 
published on April 20th by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin. 

Mr. Eric Gill’s contribution to Messrs. Nott’s 
“Pax Pamphlets,’ And Who Wants Peace? will 
appear this month. 

On April 20th The Testament of Foad, another 
autobiographical volume by Mr. Joad, will be 
published by Messrs. Faber and Faber. The 
same firm will publish on April 1st Sir Edward 
Blunt’s The I.C.S., and on the 8th Sibelius: a 
Close-up, by Bengt de Torne, Sibelius’s only 
pupil. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s Pains and Penalties, 
announced for April 2nd by Messrs. Cape, is 
a play dealing with George IV and Queen 
Caroline. 

On April 5th Messrs. Nelson announce two 
lives of Irish patriots, The Autobiography of 


Wolfe Tone, edited by Sean O’Faolain, and The 


Big Fellow, a life of Michael Collins, by Frank 
O’Connor. 

The Cresset Press have postponed publica- 
tion of Marshal de Bono’s Anno XVIIII till 
April 12th, and Messrs. Hale will not now 
publish Anatole Bourman’s The Tragedy of 
Nijinsky until some time this month. 

Among the more important novels for this 
month is G. K. Chesterton’s The Paradoxes 
of Mr. Pond, which Messrs. Cassell announce 


for the 1st. Messrs. Heinemann have in their — 


lists for the rath of April All Hands, by H. M. 
Tomlinson, and for the 26th Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s The House by the Sea. 
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